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writer’s own after-dinner reveries. And in the in- 
troduction to the fourth canto of Marmion, dedicated 
to Mr. Skene, we find a pleasing description of the even- 
ing festivities of the bold Light Dragoons of Edinburgh, 
after quoting which, we must quit this theme for the 
present, 


And blithesome nights, too, have been ours, 
When winter stript the summer’s bowers ; 
Careless we heard, what now I hear, 

The wild blast sighing deep and drear, 
When fires were bright, and lamps beam’d gay, 
And ladies tuned the lovely lay ; 

And he was held a laggard soul, 

Who shunned to quaff the sparkling bowl. 
Then he, whose absence we deplore, 

Who breathes the gale of Devon’s shore, 
The longer missed, bewailed the more ; 
And thou, and I, and dear-loved Rae, 

And one whose name I may not say,— 
For not Mimosa’s tender tree 

Shrinks sooner from the touch than he,— 
In merry chorus well combined, 

With laughter drowned the whistling wind. 
Mirth was within; and Care without 
Might gnaw her nails to hear our shout. 
Not but amid the buxom scene 

Some grave discourse might intervene— 
Of the good horse that bore him best, 

His shoulder, hoof, and arching crest ; 

For like mad Tom’s, our chiefest care 

Was horse to ride, and weapon wear. 

Such nights we’ve had, and though the game 
Of manhood seem more sober, tame, 

And though the field-day or the drill 

Seem less important now—yet still 

Such may we hope to share again. 


Scott was far from allowing these seductive pursuits 
to distract his attention from his professional avocations. 
He continued to be a regular attendant upon such meet- 
ings of the Faculty of Advocates as were held for trans- 
acting the private business of the body. At the annual 
election of office-bearers in 1797, we find him continued 
on the list of Curators of the Library, and likewise 
nominated one of the examinators, whose duty it is to 
test the acquirements of civil Jaw, of such individuals as 
apply for admission into the Faculty. In the month of 
July of the same year we find him assisting his friend 
Mr. Ferguson in a trial before the Court of Justiciary. 
The case was that of a person of the name of Potts, 
accused of a very aggravated act of house-breaking and 
robbery. The trial was long and complicated, but as 
Scott took scarcely any active share in it, we pass over 
the details as foreign to our subject, simply adding, that 
the prisoner was found guilty, and sentenced to suffer 
the last penalty of the law. 

On the 7th and 11th of October, Scott was engaged 
in a series of trials, which, as serving to throw some light 
on the temper and circumstances ef the peasantry in the 
South of Scotland at that period, merit more particular 
attention. By an act of parliament passed in the year 
1797, with a view to facilitate the raising and embody- 
ing of a militia force in Scotland, it was ordained, that 
the schoolmaster of every parish should make yearly re- 
turns to the licutenancy of the county of the persons 
liable to serve. The burden of military service fell ne- 
cessarily upon the poor and industrious classes who could 
not afford to provide substitutes, and whose families were 
in many instances left destitute by the removal of those 
whose labour had provided for them. By the rich the 
enactment was easily evaded. The iniquity of such an 
arrangement was not likely to escape notice at a period 
when disaffection pervaded the labouring classes to so 
wide an extent. On the other hand, the passionate de- 
termination of the privileged orders to regard all mur- 
murs from the people as a crime, increased their zeal for 
the enforcement of the obnoxious law. The indignation 
of the oppressed peasantry was fostered and matured by 
the underhand exertions of some of the more violent of 
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that sect of politicians whose public expression of their 
sentiments had been forcibly prevented by the suppression 
of the meeting of delegates at Edinburgh, styling them- 


several of its members. 
these agitators, the labourers were induced to rise in many 
counties of Scotland, for the purpose of forcibly prevent- 
ing the execution of the enactment. The local authori- 
ties were routed in more than one instance, and the 
escape of the ringleaders facilitated by the arrangements 
of their friends in Edinburgh. ‘The riots were sufficient- 
ly serious to call for the interference of the law officers 
of the crown; and with the view of striking terror by 
example, several of the parties implicated were arraigned 
at the bar of the high court of justiciary. 

With the first of these trials in which Scott was con- 
cerned, his connection seems to have been entirely acci- 
dental. It was observed by the presiding judge, that of 
the four prisoners placed at the bar, two had no counse 
in attendance to conduct their defence, and in conformity 
to the uniform practice of the court, he recommended 
them to the professional care of two members of the bar. 
Messrs. Walter Scott and James L’Amy, who happened 
to be in court, were named by his lordship, and accepted 
by the prisoners. The want of previous notice prevent- 
ed these gentlemen from taking any more active part in 
the trial, which lasted so long that the verdict of the jury 
was not received till next day, than watching its progress, 
and stating at the close those points of the evidence 
which appeared most favourable to their clients. ‘This 
latter duty was performed by Scott. Upon the reading 
of the verdict an objection was stated to it by the counse] 
for the other two prisoners, on the ground of a defect in 
point of form, which was after some argument overruled 
by the court. In this discussion, Scott seems to have 
taken no share. The whole of the accused were in con- 
sequence of the verdict of the jury sentenced to trans- 
portation for fourteen years, notwithstanding a represen- 
tation by the chancellor (or foreman) “that he and his 
brethren were of opinion, that the pannels had been 
misled and instigated to their lawless proceedings by 
some underhand and designing persons.” 

It appeared, from the statements of the witness examin- 
ed, that the prisoners, one of whom was a female, had 
formed part of a riotous assemblage, amounting in num- 
ber to several hundreds, armed with clubs and sticks, who 
had attacked two depute-lievtenants of the county of 
Berwick, while engaged at the church of Eccles in ad- 
justing and amending the lists of the schoolmasters. The 
mob, after driving the magistrates from the church, and 
forcibly dissolving the meeting, forced Mr. Marjoribanks, 
one of the depute-lieutenants, to deliver up the | sts fur- 
nished by the schoolmaster of the parish, to swear that h« 
would never in future assist in carrying the obnoxious 
law into execution, and to subscribe a fair copy of his 
oath, wrote out upon a picce of stamped paper. ‘The insur- 
gents next proceeded to the house of the schoolmaster, 
whom they compelled to take and subscribe a similar 
oath. Lastly, they proceeded to the seat of Sir Alex- 
ander Purves, the other depute-lieutenant concerned in 
the transaction, and on his refusing to come out to them. 
forced their way into the house. This gentleman they 
likewise compelled by threats to take the same oath they 
had dictated to his brother in office. It does not appear 
that any person was seriously hurt in the tumult, and no 
insult was offered to the ladies of Sir Alexander's family. 
The determined perseverance of the rioters, their dis- 
crimination in selecting the objects of their attack, and 
refraining from wanton aggression of others, and the 
serio-comic incident of the stamped paper, upon which 
the oath was written, must have made a deep impression 
upon ‘Scott, and perhaps taught him for the first time the 
true character of a Scotish mob, an assemblage which he 
afterwards so vividly and correctly portrayed in his 
“ Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 

Whilst the riot, to the details of which we have had 
occasion to advert in our account of the trial of the 7th 
October, must be considered as offering little more than 





a picture of the tone and temper of an ordinary Scotish 


selves the British Convention, and by the banishment of 
By the active instigations of 








mob, the events connected with the trial, which took 
place on the 11th, are more intimately bound up with 
the temporary feelings of the year 1797. In Berwick- 
shire, and most other counties of Scotland, the labouring 
classes rose almost to a man, aided and organised in 
many instances by the parish schoolmasters; and the 
county gentlemen, unprepared for resistance, yielded to 
the exigency of the moment, reserving to themselves the 
manly vengeance of swearing away the liberty of their 
assailants in a court of justice. In the county of Had- 
dington, however, they were better provided with the 
means of resisting the popular will. ‘The county had 
raised a strong corps of volunteer cavalry ; a detachment 
of the Cinque Port Light Dragoons were quartered in 
the burgh of Haddington; and the Pembrokeshire cavalry, 
along with the Sutherland Fencibles, were stationed 
in the vicinity of Musselburgh. 

The village of Tranent is situated between the towns 
at which the English troops were stationed. Its inha- 
bitants and those of the neighbourhood are composed, in 
addition to the usual complement of landlords, farmers, 
and farm-labourers, principally of colliers and ecarters— 


the former a body of men among whom the practice of 


secret affiliation has always been carried to a great extent, 
and the locality of whose labours facilitates their abstrac- 
tion from the police, when their disagreements with it 
are of a trifling or ordinary nature; the latter a class 
rendered strong and fearless by their migratory habits, 
but at the same time rude and little amenable to the laws, 
It is ln possible at this distance of time to determine 
whether the great boldness and long established habits of 
acting in union of the ‘ranent people had oceastoned 
more fear in the minds of the local mavistrates than their 
brothers in office elsewhere were aflected with, or whe- 
ther the precipitancy which occasioned the deplorable 
scene of slaughter we have now to describe, was the un 


aided result of their more timorous and irritable temper, 


Certain it is, that the same symptoms of conspiracy ob- 


served in the vicinity of ‘Tranent were to be seen in every 
parish of Scotland; and what is more to the purpose, a 
body of men who assembled between Gifford and Had- 
dington to represent their grievances to the depute-lieu- 
tenants convened at the very next militia station, on 
receiving a civil answer, dispersed peaceably alter pass- 
ing a resolution to co-operate with their countrymen to 
the utmost of their power in resisting the obnoxious en- 
actment. 

Mr. Anderson of St. Germains, Mr. Caddell of Cock- 
enzie, Major Wight residing at Ormiston, and Mr. Gray 
of Southfield, were the gentlemen appointed as depute- 
lieutenants of the county of Haddington, to receive and 


revise the militia lists of t! 


t 


1e parishes in the neighbour- 
hood of Tranent. the 29th of August 1797, 
was the day fixed for the discharg 
duty. ; 


Tue sday, 
» of this unpleasant 
For some time previous they had been rendered 
anxious by the sound of drums beating during the night 
in the adjacent villages. On the evening of Monday the 
28th, an orderly dragoon riding from Haddington to 
Edinburgh was obstructed on the streets of ‘Tianent by 
a crowd assembled after the dav’s labours to discuss the 
proceedings of the morrow. No insult was offered to 
the soldier. but the dk lise crow | necessa ily inn} eded his 
progress. With brutal impatience he endeavoured to 


force a way, by riding down some of the men near him. 


to un eX- 


change of abusive epithets which so increased his choler, 


He was unsuccessful, but the attempt gave rise 


that he turned upon the crowd and attempted to draw his 
sabre. The hilt of his weapon and his bridle were 
promptly seized by the nearest bystanders, and some wo- 
men and boys who had mingled with the 
He was rescued from his im- 


assaulted, 


crowd began 
pelting him with stones. 
minent danger by the very men he had first 
and allowed to pursue his journey to Edinburgh, which 
he did with the reckless fury of a madman, threatening 
every person he met, and attempting to ride over others, 

The passions of the people assembled on the streets of 
Tranent were naturally inflamed by this adventure. A 
quick eager buzz ran through the crowd. At last some 


one raised the ery of “ no militia,’ which was caught up 
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wated amid h uzzaing and waving f hate. “The 


anid re 

rabble of boys aie idle women, who tr deen cover the | 
flanks, and advance in front of a mob like the swarms o! | 
tra s tirown out before a French army, next ran off 
in the direction of the schoolmaster’s house. He chanced 

to be from home, and his wife, terrified by the thick 

paticring of the feet of the urchins, their cries and threats 

andthe dense mass of people seen in the distance, hand- 

ed to them from the window an old book and a paper 


The rabble, totally 
unorzanised and destitute of leaders, continued to ramble 


which she said was the nilitia roll. 


about the village and its vicinity for a short time, at the 
close of which they began to disperse, and those who 
had received the papers, beginning to feel themselves in 
went back and re-delive:ed them to 


an awkward scrape, 
No injury was offered to person 


the schoo!m ister’s wife. 
or property during this aimless burst of popular indigna- 
tion. 
Mr. Anderson of St. Germains however took the alarm, 
a t half-past nine addressed a letter to Captain 
Finlay, the commanding officer at Haddington, request- 
the co-operation of a party of the military under his 





in 
command on the morrow. Even this force, however, was 
reckoned insufficient, and with the consent of his col- 
jea s he, between four and five a. 1. on the Tuesday. 
despateved circular letters, commanding t e instant at- 
tendance of the County Yeor any Cavalry at his house. 
‘i letachment from Haddington was ostentatious! 

iva up on the streets of Tranent, the main body being 
sta ed near the head inn at an early hour. 

lint 1 the magistrates assembled at the appointed 
tine, and were proceeding to business, when the delegates 
{ the 1 hbouring parishes arrived in a body, aud 
drew up in front of it. Their leaders sent to the gentle- 
neu a ! within a petition that they would not pro- 
ceed ree th culations of the militia act, address- 
ed:—*< T'o the honourable gentlemen assembled at T'ra- 
nent, for the purpose of raising six thousand militiamen 
in Scotland,” aad subseribed by an immense number of 
naines arranged in a circular form. ‘The only answer re- 
tuo ed to this pe tition was an in} erious order to disperse ‘| 
Che supercilious manner in which their request was re- 
ceived co-operated with the memory of the preced.ng 
eve isactions to excite an angry feeling in the 


m tude. The attempt to overawe and check every ex- 
pression of their sentiments by the 
her embittered their dispositions, And 


presence of an armed 


the last drop “ which makes the cup o’erflow” was added, 


when the volunteer cavalry of the county galloped Into 
the village brandishing their sabres, jeering and boasting. 
The ¢ f ever :sion on which this equivocal | 
force bas been emploved, from the mnassacre of Tranent 
down to t of Manchester, warrants us in saying that | 
it is the worst and most da a Pap th nt ever placed 
bv as abject legislature in the hands of a despotic- 
ally lined executive. Its pet ongeen filled with young 
hot-brained fools, who fancy themselves elevated by their 


position above the multitude, and bound in duty to 


trample it down whenever it crosses their path. Desti- 
tute alike of the cool passionless bravery of the svuldier 
of the line, and the fellow-feeling for the unarmed citizen 


1! guard, they unite the defects of both with- 
out one of their virtues. Vulgar and ferocious they have 
ever proved themselves, and their utility as a defensive 
force has never yet been put to the test. 
what different picture from what the imaginations ot 
Scott and other more refined members of the body pre- 
The beauty and 
emotions we do not call in question, 


of the nation 


This is a some- 


sented to thein, but It is more correct. 
integrity of their 
but being excited by their connection with such force we 
must regard them as analogous to those deep rich glossy 
yes which the blessed sun can imprint even on the surface 
which stagnates around a dunghill. 
specious virtues fostered by the 
they are reared on the ruins of 
more and more important virtues. ‘The anecdote related 
above of a dinner at Musselburgh shows what an incom- 
patibility of sentiment must have existed between Scott’s 


of the putrid puddle 
It is ever thus with the 


institution of castes; 


intimate associates and the rude mass of the corps. 
Be this as it may, the arrival of the district yeomanry 
cavalry was as usual the signal for the commencement of 


mischief, ‘The women, always foremost on such occa- 


sions, began to throw stones in the direction of the inn, 
and but a short time elapsed before every window of the 
house was shattered, 


. 


One of the lieutenants, who was 





lalso a justice of he peace, , cautioned the people to de- 
part, and attempted to read the riot act, but without being 

eard or attended to. Several of the stones struck indi- 
viduals in the ranks of the Cinque Port cavalry, who 
/hegan to grow impatient and irritated. After some briet 
lelay, the word was given to charge, and the troopers 
|dashed into the middle of the assembled multitude, cut- 
ting right and left with their sabres. 

But the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum was now 
completely aroused. The delegates from the neighbour- 
ing parishes, the individuals attending to plead exemp- 
tions from service, the inhabitants of the village—all 
were revolted and indignant at this attempt of barefaced 
power to trample down the people and sufle their com- 
plaints. Armed with no better weapons than their walk- 
ng sticks and the stones lying about the rugged ill-cleared 
streets of a Scottish village, they threw themselves among 
the ranks of the armed cavalry, seized the horses by the 
bridles and opposed ash saplings to cold steel. The mili- 
tary commanders soon discovered that unless they had 
recourse to their fire-arms the superiority of their men 
was extremely doubtful. Orders were accordingly given 
to load and fire. The peasantry began to retreat from 
the unequal conflict, but without evincing the slightest 
|symptom of an intention to relinquish it. The blood of 

omen was on the swords of the troopers, the contest 
had been provoked by the supercilious and masterful vio- 
ence of the magistracy. From windows, heads of stairs, 
and tops of houses, the people continued to attack the 
-oldiers with whatever missiles came to hand. One man 
stationed behind a chimney wrenched from it brick after 
brick to discharge at the heads of the assailants. He 
was repeatedly fired at before he was brought down, and 
ucceeded in emptying six or seven dragoon saddles. 
During this affray, Mr. Anderson of St. Germains, its 
principal instigator, made his escape to Musselburgh, rid- 
ing behind a dragoon, and thence despatched a reinforce- 
inent to the friends he had deserted. Thus strengthened, 
the peasantry were after a desperate struggle driven from 
the village, which was shortly after taken possession of 
by three or four hundred of the Sutherland fencibles. 
| he slaughter however did not cease here. The infuri- 
ited cavalry, in despite of every exertion of their officers, 
pursued the unarmed fugitives over the neighbouring 
/muirs and through the fields of ripened corn. Men, wo- 
men and boys were indiscriminately cut down, notwith- 
standing their piteous entreaties for mercy. Several per- 
sons who had not been near Tranent were encountered 
by the soldiers and slain, 

Thus was opposition to an unjust law yet more un- 
justly repressed, and scarcely “a voice was heard to up- 
braid.’ An incidental taunt was all the notice vouch- 
safed to it in the house of the people’s representatives. 
| Che only editor in Scotland, Mr. Morthland, advocate, 
ind editor of the Scots Chronicle, who dared to state the 
acts of the case, as they really happened, was attacked 





| 


Jat once by a prosecution for libel, at the instance of Mr. 


Anderson ; a motion for his expulsion from the Faculty 
of Advocates, made by Mr. Charles Hope, now president 


jof the court of session; and the threat of proceedings 


to be instituted against him by the law-officers of the 
crown. Wearied and harassed by such a multiplicity of 
persecutions, he was obliged to give way to the torrent, 
and desist from the publication of his journal, at that 
time one of the most extensively circulated in Scotland. 
3ut the effrontery of the local administration of Scot- 
land did not stopeven here. Four of the peasantry, who 
had escaped from the Tranent massacre, were brought to 
the bar of the court of Justiciary, accused of rioting 
ind mobbing. The vindictive feelings of government 
were not glutted by all the blood shed on that occasion. 
It was their trial which took place on the 11th of October, 
and gave the Tranent riot a yet closer connection with 
Scott’s personal history, than it could have had as a mere 
illustration of the temper of the times. 

The pleas urged in defence of each of the four pan- 
nels were different, (one of them, a woman, escaped, 
having proved, by producing her record of baptism, that 
she had been indicted by a wrong name,) and different 
counsel appeared for each. It will be sufficient for our 
purpose to follow the fortunes of Neil Reidpath, an ag- 
ricultural labourer, who was defended by Mr. Walter 
Scott, advocate. We find the following entry in the 
“ Books of Adjournal ;’—* Scott for the pannel Reid- 


—— 


relevancy of the libel:—That his client had gone to 
Tranent on the day libeled for the purpose of getting 
his name struck out of the militia list, as he was above 
the age; but had no concern in the disgraceful proceed- 
ings of the mob there assembled.” In support of this 
allegation five witnesses were produced, respecting one 
of whom we find the following notandum in the record 
quoted above. “It being observed by the court that the 
said David Brotherstones has been guilty of concealing 
the truth upon oath, therefore the said lords ordain him 
to be carried to the T'olbooth of Edinburgh, therein to 
be detained till Friday next at ten o'clock, forenoon, and 
then to be set at liberty. (Signed) Robert M’Queen, 
I. P. D.” Notwithstanding this awkward accident, the 
most grating that can happen to a young and ingenuous 
mind, the evidence against the prisoner was so insuffi- 
cient that the jury included him in their general ver- 
dict,—“ Find the libel not proven.” Little did the 
young advocate think, while triumphing in his success, 
that the minute details of the riot to which he was that 
day forced to listen, had furnished materials to aid in 
rearing the imperishable structure of his fame. The 
pleasure afforded by this reflection is, however, material- 
ly dulled by the remembrance that his kindly feelings, 
narrowed to the range of his own associates, were not 
strong enough to break the bonds cast around him by 
political sectarianism—that he was led to give up to 
party what was meant for mankind. 

At an earlier period of this narrative, we had occasion 
to mention that Scott was in the habit of making fre- 
quent excursions into the country. Some desultory but 
minute enough reminiscences of these rambles we have 
received from an old servant of the name of George 
Walkinshaw, who used to attend him during their con- 
tinuance. Walkinshaw, then a hoy of ten years of age, 
entered the service of old Mr. Scott in 1796. The ex- 
cursions which he describes terminated in 1799, after 
Scott’s appointment to the office of sheriff. We have 
been unable to fix more precisely the dates of the little 
adventures related to us by Walkinshaw, and therefore 
give them here as forming a natural and appropriate link 
between the history of Scott’s social and active pursuits, 
and that of his literary exertions. These rambles were 
in truth so many perusals of the great book of nature. 
We preserve, as nearly as we can, the simple language 
of our informant. 

George Walkinshaw, whose mother had nursed Mr. 
Thomas Scott, and taken charge of Walter at the same 
time, was ten years old in 1796, when he entered the 
service of old Mr. Scott. He was much about Walter’s 
person ; and it is from him that the description of his 
young master’s favourite attitude while studying, lying 
on his back on the floor with all his books around him, 
was obtained. ‘lhe fondness for dogs which early mani- 
fested itself, and continued a prominent feature of Scott’s 
character to the last, had already strengthened into a 
habit. He possessed, in 1796, an old dog which he 
called Snap, an animal so docile and sagacious, that the 
boy Walkinshaw was decidedly of opinion that the 
creature was not canny. Snap seldom quitted his mas- 
ter’s room, except to accompany him on his rambles, and 
slept every night at his bed-foot. If we may trust 
George’s account, when Walter required the attendance 
of any of the servants, he needed only to name them 
to Snap, who trotted off to the hall, or kitchen, and 
barked at them until they followed him to his master. 
Some allowance must be made in this story for the 
youth and credulity of the narrator at the time, more 
especially, as they seem occasionally to have exposed 
him to a system of playful mystitication at the hands of 
his master. 

Scott was now in the enjoyment of confirmed and 
robust health. He was a vigorous walker, ever and anon 
precipitating himself forward by a huge spring. In as- 
cending and descending stairs he distanced every body. 
His excursions, when the distance was not great, were 
made on foot. A few necessaries were packed up in a 
bundle, and strapped upon George’s back, (Scott, from 
some whim or another, always called him Donald ;) and 
in this guise the pair wandered from house to house. 
On these occasions the boy was strictly forbidden to call 
him “Sir.” It was arranged between them, that George 
should first enter the house they intended to visit, in 
order to spy how the land lay. If it appeared that their 











path represented that he did not mean to object to the 


company was not likely to be regarded as an intrusion, 
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The establishments into which he 
thus sought to penetrate, were generally such as had 
been pointed out to him as the residences of very old 
people; and with these ancient crones and gaffers he 
would enter into conversation, striving to lead them on 
to dilate on the reminiscences of their youth. 
inmates proved shy and reluctant to converse with 
strangers, he used to ask for oat cakes and milk for his 
boy, ef which he at times partook himself, but only in 
those cases where payment was accepted. 

An incident which Walkinshaw distinctly recollects 
to have occurred during one of these rambles, shows 
that even at this early period, Scott’s propensity for 
scraping together “a fouth of auld nick-nackets” had 
It was in a poor cottage, in 
muirland part of the country, that the future knight and 
his squire were conversing with an old dame, who, as 
her only piece of finery, displayed around her withered 
neck a string of large “limmer beads.’ 
the pride of the good lady’s heart, and held in high es- 
teem by the old people of the country side for their 
sanatory virtues. Besides possessing many other occult 
qualities, they were known to be a sure charm against 
the malign influence of witchcraft, and an infallible re- 
medy for sore eyes. Walter asked the old woman if she 
“ Yes,” was the reply; “ but I 


his master followed. 





begun to display itself. 


would sell her beads. 
fear ye are no rich aneuch to buy them.” 
y@ ask for them, guidwife?” “I'll no gie them under sax 
«“ But, guidwife, I'll gie ye twal 
In a moment they were from her 
neck and carefully counted; the old crone being evi- 
dently afraid lest the bold bidder should retract his offer 
af allowed time for consideration. 
and the glad vender exclaimed,—* Fair fa’ yer sonsie 
face ! ye’re the honestest merchant I ever met wi’.” The 
beads were subsequently reset, and presented to Mrs. 
Scott soon after her marriage. 

It would appear from the doubts entertained by the 
lady of the « lammer beads, 
guest’s purse to meet the purchase of her fairy treasure, 
that Scott’s incognito was tolerably well preserved. 
adventure which befell him on another occasion, a mile 
or two above Dalkeith, is further corroborative of this. 
On knocking at the door, he was welcomed by the gude- 
wife, in these words :—“ Come in by, honest man! I’m 
glad you’re come, for the gudeman’s coat needs clout- 
«“ What’s that she says, Donald?” asked Scott. 
«“ She thinks we are tailors, and wants us to mend the 
The fancy struck him as so ludicrous, that he 
burst into a violent fit of laughter, and it was some time 
before he recovered himself sufficiently to be able to un- 
deceive his hostess. 

We remarked above, that he at times partook of the 
simple fare which he procured for his attendant from the 
cottars. In general, however, he preferred filling Donald’s 
pockets, and despatching his own share afterwards seated 
by the side of the highway, or in some picturesque nook 
In a retired and beautiful spot, 
he would often sit for hours with the boy by his side, 
speaking eagerly to himself. 
aloud, and take his note-book from the large side pocket 
of his short coat, and write for a while. He would then 
return it, and again go on to converse with himself. 
Even as they walked along, it was his habit to break out 
suddenly into a laugh, and then stop short and begin to 
These rambles were, in a great measure, the se- 
cret and the source of his poetic power. 
1o contemplate the future poet in the full triumphant 
buoyancy of animal spirit, gushing from perfect health 
and strength, wandering freely along the highway, or 
“through the muir amang the heather,” like a pilgrim 
of romance, whose stations were one recky hovel after 
another, totally wrapped up in his own imaginings, 
laughing and talking to himself. 
“among them, not of them.” 
impetuosity of youthful passion, his dream of youth, 
but it was one so pure, so light, that he awoke from it 
These excursions were seasons of 


pennies the piece.” 
pennies for them.” 


The cash was paid, 
] 


as to the ability of her 


which struck his fancy. 


Then he would laugh 


He walked with men, 
He dreamed with all the 


without depression. 
intense enjoyment. 

When Scott had any more extensive journey in con- 
templation, he and Walkinshaw were mounted upon 
two ponies. His expenses were not materially augment- 
ed by this addition to his retinue; for he has left on 
record, in a note to “St, Ronan’s Well,” that “a young 


travel from the house of one Mr. Dods to another, through | So far we have proceeded uj 


most part of Scotland, for about five shillings a-day.”| humble but worthy attendant of these rambles; what 
But if his expenditure continued nearly the same, the) follows is from the pen of Sir Walter himself, and asa 
annoyance to which the simplicity of his attendant oc-| record of an autumnal excursion duiing the year 1797, 
casionally exposed him was increased. He generally | seems here fitly in place. [t relates to David Ritchie, 
gave the boy silver to pay the tolls, with orders to lay the unfortunate creature whose peculiirilics of form and 
out the small change which he received back in the pur-| fortune suggested the Black Dwarf. {1 will appear how 
chase of gingerbread. In one of his abstracted fits, he! feeble the hint which set Scott’s iiventive genius to 
handed Donald some silver to pay a toll through which! manufacture that wayward incarnation ef morbid sentl- 
they were to pass in the course of the day, merely say- ment. “ ‘lie author saw this por I, it may be said, 
ing to him, “ mind the gingerbread.” The boy soon unhappy man, in autumn 1797. Being then, as he has 
after espying a woman with a well filled basket, stopped the happiness still to remain, conn ted by ties of inti- 
and expended all the money given him upon it. His mate friendship with the fimily of the venerable Dr. 
master, who had insensibly got a good way a-head, looked) Adam Fergusson, the } hilosopher and historian, who 
round, and not feeling quite secure in the sound judg-| then resided at the mansion house of Ilalyards, in the 


ipon the authority of the 


ment of his faithful follower, rode back to see what kept, vale of Manor, about a mile from Ritchie’s hermitage, 
him. “ Donald, what detains you?” “TI am putting the! the author was upon a Visit at HH irds, which lasted 
gingerbread in my pockets,” says Donald. « Have you) for several days, and was ma le acquainted with this sins 
spent all in gingerbread ? How are we to get through) gular anchorite, whom Dr. Fergu i considered as an 
the toll?” « Ye said mind the gingerbread, and I hae na) extraordinary character, and whom be assisted in vari- 
forgotten.” This adventure, not unworthy to rank with! ous ways, particularly by the loan books. Though 
the purchase of the gross of green spectacles by the the taste of the philosoplier and the poor peasant did not, 
sapient Moses Primrose, was long a favourite joke with) it may be supposed, always correspoud,* Dr, Fergusson 
Scott, who used to tell it at table in his own pawky way,| considered him as a man of powerful capacity and ori- 
while poor Donald stood at his back, vexed, fidgeting,! ginal ideas, but whose mind was thrown « if its just bias 
and blushing. {by a predominant degree of self! id self-opinion, 

During these rambles, Scott always slept at the public! galled by the sense of ridicule and couteinpt, and aveng- 
houses, and generally spent the evening beside the|ing itself upon society, in idea at least, by a gloomy 
kitchen fire, which was, in these simple days, what the, misanthropy.” Concerning this untortunate man, the 
traveller’s room is in our own. There, sometimes treat-| perpetuator of his memory elsewhere tells us, “ He was 
ing some packman, who took his fancy, to a glass, some-| bred a brushmaker at Edinbur h, and had wandered to 
times birling his bawbee with farmers or drovers on their! several places, working at his trade, from all which he 
way to distant markets, he joined in the conversation | was chased by the disagreeable attention whi h his hides 
incidental to the place. He sought to draw out his com-j ous singularity of form and face attracted wherever he 
panions at times by humouring the current of theirjcame. ‘The author undersiood hin to say he had even 
ideas, at times by contradicting and instigating them to| been in Dublin.” It appears from this statement, that 
discussion. One evening, beside a kitchen fire more | Scott's personal intercourse with the ; type of « Can- 
crowded than usual, he on a sudden lifted his staff, and) nie Elshie” was limited to one interview. ‘The personal 
holding it over Donald’s head, said, with a stern voice,| appearance of the dwarf might niake a lasting impres- 
“Pay the lawin, sir; pay the lawin.” “TI hae nae} sion upon him, but the unfortunate bein ’s mind he saw 
lawin.” “If ye dinna pay the lawin I'll break your! through the medium of the opinions of Dr. Fergusson, 
head.” As he uttered these words, up started a huge! This fact will afford room for comment when the first of 
farmer, with “ How daur ye bid a bairn like that pay| My Landlord’s ‘ales comes to fori part of our history. 
your lawin? If ye offer to lay yer stick on him [ll baste) While thus engaged in the active | lits of life, and 
yer hide for ye. Ye had mair need to gie him a bawbee| in frequent and attentive perusals of the great book of 


is relaxed in his attention 
His German 
although under cone 


to buy a bap. Come here, my man; there’s a bawbee.” | nature, Scott had by no mea 
Donald shrunk from the good-natured farmer, but his|to books of a less metaph: 
master insisted upon his accepting the offer. “ Gang] studies he continued to prosect 
and tak it, man; gang and tak it.” Donald obeyed;) siderable disadvantage. ‘The literary intercourse between 
and Scott and the farmer having come to an understand-| this country and the continent was at that time ex- 


ing, commenced a jollification, and continued the best of| tremely languid. German works in particular were all 
friends till the farmer Jeft the house for the evening. ibut inaccessible. Mr, Constable, however, the future 

We have seen, in the course of these anecdotes, the! Jonathan Oldbuck, procured for | \ if friend an 
attention paid by Scott to the comfort of his young at-} Adeluug’s Dictionary through the mediation of Father 
tendant. It deserves also to be noticed, that, during the} Pepper, a monk of the Scotish College of Raitsbon; 
whole of their excursions, he never lost the command| and his friend Mrs. Scott of Hardea, by her connections 


nent, procured for him from Ue to time, 


of his temper but once. Snap was the occasion of the! with the cont 
| 


explosion. The beast had a good deal of the bull dog} in addition to his first love, Burger, the principal works 
in him, and was continually engaging in quarrels with| of Schiller, Goethe, and La Motte Pouque. We have 
ot iers of his own species. One day he attacked a colly| already had occasion to notice Scott's account of his 
by the road-side, when Donald, annoyed by the scrapes| method of studying the language: he * was in the prac- 
into which Snap was repeatedly bringing him, snatched| tice of fighting his way to the knowledge of the German 
a stake from the neighbouring hedge, and struck him) by his acquaintance with the Scotish and Anglo Saxon 
over the head, that the blood came. When they after-| dialects, and of course frequently committed blunders.” 


wards came up to the spot where Scott stood looking | We are consequently prepared to acquiesce in the truth 
on, he slightly raised his staff, and said, in a suppressed | of his statement with regard to the use lie made of these 
tone, “ Donald, I’ll break your head for breaking Snap’s.| treasures, when he says:—* Being thus furnished with 
Do not hurt him again.” And here checking himself, the necessary originals, I began to translate on all sides, 
he broke off abruptly. | certainly without any thing like an rate knowledge 

These excursions were persevered in until Scott re- | of the language.” A more minute acecunt of the direc- 
ceived the appointment of sheriff. After that occur-,| tion which his studies took, is given in these words :— 


rence his person began to be more generally known.|«I pursued the German language keenly, and though 
} 


His rambles, when not extended to a distance, necessa-| far from being a correct scholar, became a bold and daring 


rily assumed a different character. He felt constrained,| reader, nay even translater of various dratnatic pieces 
and enjoyed the humours of his casual companions less.| from that tongue.” 
By degrees he discontinued a practice which had ceased! One of these translations he gave to the public early 


ra 


to afford him amusement; and only resumed his itine-| in 1799 :—Goethe’s “ Gotz of Berlichingen.” As the 
rant habits at rare intervals, and when an*‘opporturty ‘translation of this tragedy, however, scems to have been 
offered of extending his journey to a considerable dis-, executed some time previous to its publication, and as 
tance. “ All that blooms must fade;” and even this! 


cheap and simple source of pleasure became unattain-;  * « [ reynember,” says Sir Walter, “ David was par- 





man, with two ponies and a serving-led, might then 
3 


able. We have seni. however, how keenly he enjoyed | ticularly anxious to see a book, whici: he called, I think, 
his season of free and idle intercourse with nature; and} [ctters to the Elect Ladies, and which, he said, was the 
all who know his works must feel how much of their) best composition he had ever read; but Dr. Fergusson’s 
amusement they owe to his gipsy strolls. library did not supply the volume.” 
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our remarks respecting the translator’s success are chiefly |comprehend its importance. He entered upon bis legal} modeled. “The first act was tolerably successful, but- 
meant to throw light upon the degree of development | studies at a time when the amelioration of existing in-|in the rest, and especially towards the close of the piece, 
attained by his literary faculties at the period of his ca- stitutions had begun to be keenly canvassed, even by}a fantastic passion had unconsciously misled me. In 
reer we have now approached, this seems the most pre- | practical jurists. And although this had not been the! my endeavours to paint Adelaide in the most pleasing 


per time for submitting them to the reader. The degree 


case, still his familiarity with the writings of Voltaire, 


| 


of tact shown in apprehending his author's drift, the de-| Diderot, and Rousseau, must have taught him that a new 
gree of power evinced in clothing his author’s thoughts | spirit had awakened upon earth, and was struggling to 


in Mnelish idioms, afford no mean test of the translator’s 


pr ency in the art of poetry. In order, however, that 
this test may be fairly applied, it will be necessary to 
preface our criticism of the translation with a few words 
regarding the peculiar character of the original. 

The literary tone of Gocthe’s writings as of those of 
all authors, owes its peculiar character in part to the 


break through the trammels of old forms. But the fact 
|that the old fabric of society, in his own land, as else- 
|where, was bieaking down about the ears of those who 
had found shelter beneath it, was brought yet more pal- 
|pably home to his conviction, when he was sent to re- 
‘side at Wetzlar, with a view to the completion of his 
ipractical studies. An Imperial Visitation had at the 


colours, I had fairly fallen in love with her, and involun- 
tarily my pen had been devoted exclusively to her. ‘The 
charms of the woman had thrown the real hero com- 
pletely into the shade, and the interest attached to her 
|fate swallowed up every other.” With inconceivable 
power of self-denial, a quality in which no man ever 
surpassed Goethe, he ruthlessly lopped away every leaf 
and blossom of luxuriant passionate poetry, and trans- 
|formed his play into a representation of real life, in 
| which the ruling passion of love only maintains its due 





natural constitution of his mind, in part to the impress | period of his arrival been sitting for some years in that | place amid the more manly and robust emotions of hu- 


of the circumstances among which it ripened. Ilis 
master-fecling, that which remains unaltered in every 


mood of his mind, is an intense, voluptuous, delicate, 


tranquil sense of the beautiful. His intellect is of that 
class which notes accurately every object presented to its 
observation in the most minute details, and strives at the 
same time to detect the place which it holds in the uni- 
versal order of existences, and to trace the links by 
which it is bound to them. This intellect, however, is 
speculative, not practical. Even in his age of creation 
and destruction, that age which gave birth to the first 


utionary earthquake, the throes and 
h have not yet compl ted their work of 


tremendous 
eavings of w 


renovation, Goethe was scarcely for a moment carried 


| 


town, investigating the causes of the tardiness and in- 
sufficiency of the proceedings in the highest court of 





| 





predecessors, led to no practical result, but directed the 
|attention of the young jurist to the rise and consolida- 
jtion of the civil institutions of his native land. The 
|gigantic but ill-strung body of the German empire lay 
‘before him as on a dissecting-table. The book of his 
country’s history was opened, and a series of pictures 
uncovered to his apprehensive imagination, representing 
attempts to establish a feudal monarchy over a land far 
|too broad for such an imperfect system of government 
| terminating in ill-concealed anarchy, and struggles to sub-| 


The enquiries of the commission, like those of all its} 


| man nature. 
Gotz von Berlichingen accordingly remains the cen- 


lappeal in the empire (das Reichs-Kammergericht.) | tral figure, the point to which all other parts of the pic- 


| ture bear a reference, the hero who gives unity to the 
whole. He is a masculine spirit, pious and honourable 
by nature and education, rude and hardy by eonstant 
exercise. For himself he reveres the laws, and the em- 
peror their representative, and seeks to square his actions 
to them; but when injured, the constitution of the land 
recognises his right to eke eut the deficiencies of a de- 
fective police by the aid of his good sword, and his natu- 
ral disposition, and the knowledge that “his father did 
so before him,” renders him noways averse to the alter- 
native. He lives, however, in an age of transition. The 


long by the current of popular enthusiasm. He felt|ject the minds of men to one universal faith, exploding) light of more effective institutions, and a more refined 


from the first, what his vocation was, to mirror in the 
fairer forms of poetry the figures that passed before him 
in the ev lilting magic-lantern of busy life. He 
mingled, it is true, trom time to time, In every pursuit 
which interests man ; he was by turns artist, philosopher, 
statesman ldier, and lawyer. But he trode every path 
———_—__——_ like a child at a feast, 

Which but sips at a sweet and then flies to the rest. 

He returned from all his desultory excursions into the 
various provinces Of busy life, to cast in the mould of 
poetry enduring images of the transient emotions which 


he had experienced. 


‘The circumstances under the influence of which these | 


mental elements were evolved and strengthened into 


were sufficiently varied and exciting. He was 


born and brought up amid the decorous and monotonous 


character 


routine of the life then led by the decent burghers of 
the Imperial Free Towns of Germany. His father, how- 
ever, a wealthy idle man, who had seen the world, de- 


voted himself to the education of his children, and in 
The boy’s memory, judg- 
ment, und perseverance, were incessantly kept in exer- | 
} 


particular of his only son. 
cise from his earliest years, 
the whole wide field of knowledge, which 
uring as many and as sanguine cultivators, 


P itiate over 


was then ail 


jinto a wild chaos of bigotry and fanaticism. Amid 
|these stormy scenes, his eye rested at times with delight 
|upon the sturdy figures of high-minded and energetic 
nen, labouring in their several spheres with more or less} 
success, to establish or restore good government, and en- 
force the dictates of law, morality, and religion. 

The inborn impulse of his nature forced Goethe to 
give vent to the thought and feelings fermenting in his 
mind in the form of fictitious narrative. “ The result 


and complicated system of law, has glimmered into Ger- 
many from Italy, and has found worshippers, The Em- 
peror Maximilian, one of the noblest monarchs who ever 
mounted the thorny throne of the holy Roman empire, 
seeks to consolidate the state, overlooking however, in his 
anxiety for peace, the rights of his subjects. The elec- 
tors wish each to be masters in their own territories, dis- 
regarding alike the rights of their feudal superior, and 
of their vassals. The majority of the free-barons have 





of all my reflections,” he says, in his fragmentary auto- 
biography, “was a return to my old determination, to| 
explore both the external phenomena and the more re-| 
condite principles of nature, and to allow them to plead | 
their own cause in pictures painted in a kindly spirit.) 
For this purpose, which haunted me night and day, two! 
great, I may almost say gigantic masses of materials pre- 
sented themselves, the wealth of which I needed only 
partially to appreciate, to enable me to work them up 
into something valuable. ‘They were—that earlier age 
in which Gotz of Berlichingen lived, and my own, the 
sickly bloom of which is painted in Werther.” Accord- 
ingly, both of these strikingly contrasted works were 
composed about the same time. Leaving Werther to 





and sterner hero. 
Goethe’s general qualifications for the composition of! 





And what had 
influence over the whole of his future life, he | 


as the backwoods of America do nuw. 


a strong 


'a historical drama are sufficiently apparent from what! 


has been here premised. Of his studies, undertaken 


degenerated under the system of self-aid into mere rob- 
bers. The peasantry, ill-fed and worse taught, are ani- 
mated by the desire to change places with their lordly 
oppressors, were it but to taste one day of vengeance, 
and then sink in common ruin. To add to the confusion 
produced by the re-action of these anarchical principles, 
the faith hallowed in the minds of men by immemorial 
reverence has been attacked ; the fat unwieldy priesthood 
has been startled from its doze, by the vehement objur- 
gations of the apostles of a purer doctrine, mingling 
with the yells of those who hunger for their wealth. 
The character sustained by Gotz amid all this confusion 
is one of the most interesting that can well be conceived, 
—the character of a plain blunt man, who, without see- 


Ife was encouraged to ex-/the appreciation of others, our business is with the older} ing his way clearly amid the perplexities that environ 


him, by dint of sheer rectitude of principle and firmness 
of purpose, succeeds uniformly in selecting and perse- 
vering in the rigt path. He struggles on through dark- 
ness and danger, and although he sinks at last broken- 


was encouraged to cultivate a knowledge of and taste for| with an immediate reference to that enterprise, he has| hearted, conscious honesty alleviates his last pangs, and 





1 had become one of his father’s hobbies during 


art, whe | 
. ’ ’ | 

a visit he had paid to It uy in his youth. Goethe being | 
, . . 

destined to the profession of the law, was sent, in due | 


time, first to the university of Leipzig, and subsequently 
to that of Strasbur At the former, besides acquiring 
such a knowledge of his prospective avocation as enabled 
him to pass muster before paternal enquiries respecting 
his proficiency, he formed an intimate acquaintance 
with the somewhat tame German literature of the day, 
and mastered by sedulous study the views of the philo- 
At the lat- 


sophy of art, promulgated by Winkelman. 


ter, he became versant in the writings of the Encyclo- 
pe lists, and caught at the same time a spark of the 
enthusiasm with which Herder was then treading in the 
footsteps of Dr. Perey. 

Mpon a mind thus naturally susceptible and carefully 
trained, the giant phenomena of the moral and _ political 
world around him mate a deep impression, While 


Goethe was yet a mere child, his native city, Frankfort, 


was, in the course of the seven years’ war, taken pos- 
session of by the French troops, and their commander 
was quartered in his father’s house. His infant ears rung 


with the noise of battle, and his infant eyes dwelt upon 
the comings and goings of eminent military and diplo- 
His attention was thus directed to the 
stately march of political events even before he could 
4 


matic characters, 





himself given us an account. “The darker centuries of} 
German history had excited my curiosity and imagina- 
tion from an early age. ‘The desire to represent Gotz 
of Berlichingen and his age in a dramatic form, was one 
of my favourite ideas. I read diligently the principal! 
authors; in particular I fixed my attention upon Von 
Datt’s treatise,‘ De Pace Publica ;’ I studied it anxious- 
ly, and familiarised myself with its strange peculiari- 
ties.” He elsewhere remarks :—“ My enduring interest 
in Shakspeare’s works had so widened my conceptions, 
that the narrow stage, and the brief interval of a dramatic 
representation, seemed to me far too limited for the pro-| 
duction of any great effect. The life of honest Gotz, | 
written by himself, lured me into an historical arrange- | 
ment, and my imagination expanded so much, that my | 
dramatic form outgrew the narrow limits of the theatre, | 
and approached close and more closely to a counterpart} 
of living events.’’ After this fashion he brooded over 
his subject for several years, viewing it in every light, 
and talking over his projected work with a favourite sis- 
ter. At last the affectionate railing of that amiable and 
accomplished lady foreed him to take the pen in his 
hand, and the first sketch of his drama was accomplished 
in an inconceivably short space of time. 
aside, and on again taking it to hand after a considerable 
interval, found that it required to be almost entirely re- 








He threw it} connection. 


friend and foe combine to bewail his loss. The other 
characters of the play, aiding in the development of the 
story, (plot properly speaking there is none,) are struck 
out in brief indications, with a bold yet discriminating 
pencil. The bishop and the abbot, alike voluptuous and 
effeminate, yet the former elevated by high reaching am- 
bition ; Weislingen, with generous sentiment but infirm 
of purpose, and inveigled by the blandishments of a 
woman and the favour of a prince ; Sickingen, bold and 
generous, but in imminent danger of being misled by 
success into selfish ambition; the splendid Adelheid, 
sparkling at once in beauty and destruction; the gentle 
Mary, and the housewively Elizabeth,—nay, the gallant 
Lerse,—the brave George,—the good brother Martin, 
have each of them a marked individual character. The 
element in which they move is a drama; such a drama 
as Shakspeare would have made of the subject, requiring 
the world for a stage, and years for its time of action. 
The scene shifts, the characters enter, utter a few simple 
words, which suggest, however, boundless wealth of 
thought, and walk off again. Some of these scenes con- 
tain merely a few speeches of a few words each, and no 
care is taken by the author to hint at the nature of their 
Yet we feel that they are organic parts of 
a mighty whole,—we rise from the perusal of the drama 
with an intimate knowledge of the age into which we 
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have wandered. 


With like unapparent effort the moral 


But in catching the more delicate traits of character, | would be in the highest degree imposing. In the closet, 


beauties of that age are made to stand out from its som- | Scott has failed to a degree that is absolutely ludicrous. however, we are aware of the want of « words that burn.” 


bre background, each in simple reliance upon its own | One instance may suffice for many. 


When the bishop; The expressions employed by the persons of the drama 


worth, enhancing, not rivaling, the value of its fellows. jis despatching his creature Liebetraut to wile back Weis-| are cold compared with what the circumstances warrant ; 


This splendid edifice is reared upon a deep study of so-|lingen to Bamberg, the following conversation takes 
ciety and human character, but the philosopher nowhere | place between the courier and the lady Adelheid :— 


obtrudes himself. Every thing is characteristic, every 


thing is in keeping, but if we feel this, it is upon after-|ters, lady ? 
reflection ; we are too much engrossed with what is pass- 


ing before our eyes, too much impressed with a transitory 
belief in its reality, to have time for such reflections. 
We have been describing a work which in its aestheti- 
cal character bears a striking resemblance to those pro- 
ductions upon which Scott’s fame mainly rests. It is a 
re-animating of dry bones of former times—a revival in 
their living bloom of dead ages of the author’s land. 
Laying out of view the unimportant difference that 
Gotz of Berlichingen is dramatic in its form, while the 
Waverley novels are narratives, we can find no further 
distinction between them. Goethe in his play did for 
Germany what Scott in his best novels did for Scotland. 
It is therefore a strong indication that the mind of the 
jatter had not, at the time this drama fell into his hands, 
obtained its full maturity, that he failed to feel its full 
merits. ‘That the political lesson it unconsciously im- 
parts should have escaped him, is no ways wonderful. 
Goethe, although, with many of the best spirits of Ger- 
many, he eventually threw himself into the arms of the 
aristocratic party, was a bold enquirer, and the very re- 
verse of a bigot. Circumstances too had brought him 
into close contact with the machinery of state. Scott, 
on the other hand, had thrown himself, with the blind 
vehemence of youth, into the ranks of the British tories, 
the most narrow-minded politicians of the age. They 
could not argue themselves, and they would not allow 
any other person to enquire or argue. Dogged adhe- 
rence to what was established, be it right or be it wrong, 
deep, bitter, and enduring hatred of every opponent, was 
what they required. Enthralled to such a sway, there 
is little room to wonder at his misunderstanding the fine 
picture of society and manners presented tohim. He 
was forbidden to examine society with such an observant 
gaze as would have enabled him to recognise its picture. 
His blindness in this respect has led him into a rather 
curious blunder. In his preface to the translation of 
Gotz we find the following sentence :—“ Some liberties 
have been taken with the original, in omitting two occa- 
sional disquisitions upon the civil law as practised in 
Germany.” This is almost as good as if a German 
translator of the Waverley novels were to exclude Jona- 
than Oldbuck’s learned dissertation on the hill-fort of 
Quickensbog, on the ground that it could only be inter- 
esting to the local antiquary, or Major Dalgetty’s reve- 
ries, concerning the extraction of the square root, on the 


| 2 6 a H 
and the frequent stage directions describine the gestures 


of the speakers do not compensate the deficiency. 
The drama opens in the castle of Ebersdorf. Rudiger, 
its lord, is lamenting that his wounds incapacitate him 


“ Liebetraut. DareI mix your name with these mat- 


Adelheid. In a modest way. from sharing the dangers of his sons, who are in the 
Liebetraut. That is a pretty extensive commission. | field opposed to a feudal enemy. His wife seeks to con- 
Adelheid. Know you meso little, or are you so young) sole him, but an allusion made by hiin to her former hus- 


as not to know in what tone I would have you speak of} band sinks her into deeper sadness than his own. We 
me to Weislingen ? feel that a mystery hangs over her. The suspicion 
Liebetraut. In that of a bird-call, I should think. deepens into a foreboding that this mystery is allied 
Adelheid. Pshaw!” to guilt during a conversation between the lady and 
In Scott’s version, the last allusion is positively sub-| her confessor, with which the firstact closes. Our doubts 
lime :— are transforined into certainty in the second act. The 
“ Liebetraut. May I venture to use your name, gra-| squire of her eldest son, believing himself mortally wound- 
cious lady ? ed, confesses to his master that he had been his mother’s 


Adelheid. Aye, with all manner of propriety. agent in the murder of her first husband. ‘This contession 
Liebetraut. Know you that’s a wide commission! | he repeats, on recovering from a swoon, to Count Roderic, 
Adelheid. Know you not my rank and sex sufficiently,| the routed enemy of Aspen, under the impression that it 


to understand in what tone I am to be spoken of to an| is his master who still stands by his side. The Count 


unknown nobleman ? and George of Aspen are both members of the secret 

Liebetraut. In the tone of a speaking trumpet,| tribunal, sworn to reveal and punish every deed of guilt 
think I.” that comes to their knowledge, and the beaten warrior 

Perhaps his blindness to these fine nwances may have| sees in his victorious enemy’s concealment of his mo- 
been owing to imperfect acquaintance with the language,| ther’s crime, a means of avenging himself by the hands 
of which many traces occur. Certain it is, however,| of their mysterious brethren. He orders the wounded 
that neither from any feeling of the beauties of the ori-| man to be carried to a place of concealment. In the 
ginal, nor from any peculiar talent for echoing its simple} third act the young baron of Aspen, who still clings to 
and often quaint felicity of expression in Engiish idioms,| the hope that his attendant’s tale may have been false, 
could this translation be regarded as prophetic of superior| wrings from his mother a confession of her guilt. Filial 
genius. The preface is the best part of the volume, and| piety, however, is triumphant over his oath to the secret 
even it is remarkable for little more than a considerable] avengers, and he resolves to save her at whatever hazard. 
quantity of information expressed in a smooth and flow-| Having learned that his squire has fallen into the hands 
ing style. of his enemy, his first step is to obtain possession of the 
Another literary task accomplished in all probability) person of this important witness; and for this purpose 
about this period, although not allowed to see the light} he despatches an itinerant minstrel in the disguise of a 
till a few years ago, may more properly be called a rifa-| priest, to effect the vassal’s liberation. The fourth act 
ciamento than a translation. We allude to “The House| opens with Roderic’s discovery of the escape of the 
of Aspen,” formed upon the model of Veit Weber’s} prisoner, and his recognition of the brother of the mur- 
“ Heilige Vehme,” from which Scott tells us he “ borrow-| dered husband of the baroness in the person of the min- 
ed the story and a part of the diction,” while “the whole} strel who effected the liberation. I'he) 
is compressed, and the incidents and dialogue occasional-| their common revenge. ‘The baroness is cited to appear 
ly much varied.” This drama may therefore be consi-| before the secret tribunal, and George, as a last effort, 
dered as an intermediate step between his efforts in trans-| despatches his brother to invoke the aid of the Duke of 
lation and in original composition. Viewing it in this] Bavaria, chief of the order. The fifth act passes in the 
light, we feel ourselves entitled to judge of its merits as al } is assembled. 





unite to obtain 


subterranean chapel where the conclave 

work entirely the author’s own, without subjecting the| One of the members rises, and accuses George of Aspen 
reader’s patience to such a perilous trial as the necessity| of concealment of guilt divulged to him, contrary to his 
of comparing copy and original, in order to gauge the| oath. Proof being demanded, he uncovers his face: it 
capacity of the student, obliged us to impose upon him| is George, who seeks by surrendering himself to the 
when speaking of Gotz of Berlichingen. 





: ‘ , +" 
This remark,| dagger to screen his mother. He is !ed off to execution, 
Pisrahavesl 


ground that they were “ occasional disquisitions on mili-| however, we may be allowed to make, that, in the selec-| and the baroness is introduced. Her husband is brought 


tary tacties as practised in Scotland.” 

There was, however, something in the rude powers 
which are attributed to the heroes, and in the blunt bear- 
ing of old Gotz himself, that captivated the translator, 
from its external similarity to the bluff heroes of his 
border legends. ‘There was the same coarse strength, 
the same iron nerves, the same healthy relish of the 
feast and the wine-cup. He failed, however, to recog- 
nise the faint glimmer of a nobler principle, which, 
though as yet but a spark, was beginning to glow rud- 
dily through the mists of their earthly feelings. Gotz 
says, when sharing his last morsel and last drop of wine 
with his faithful followers :—I love the emperor; our | 
fate is the same; and I am yet luckier than he. He} 
must catch mice to please the states, while the rats are 
gnawing at his gear. I know he often wishes for death 
rather than to remain longer the soul of such a ricketty | 
body (fills their glasses.) ’T'will just go round again. 
And when our blood runs low, as this wine pours first 
in a thinner thread and then drop by drop, (pours the 
last drop into his own glass,) what shall be our last 
word?” George, “Freedom.” All, “Freedom.” This 
is the true key to the nobility of soul displayed by 
Gotz and the better characters of the piece. They 
sighed for the introduction of just laws, but even these 
they would not purchase by the surrender of their inde- 
pendence. They felt instinctively that the men who 


proffered such a bargain, had not justice but their own 
selfish ends in view. 
der Reavers. 


This was a flight above the Bor- 


{tion of a subject, he showed in the present instance the| forward to be examined, and unable to endure 


the dis- 
same crude unripened taste for fantastic horrors which| closure of her guilt in his presence, she stabs herself. In 
had made him overlook the principal beauties of Gotz of| the president of the tribunal, Rudiger recognises by his 
Berlichingen in his admiration of its secondary merits.| voice his hereditary foe. By the laws of the tribunal, 
He incurred, in his version of that work, a share of the! any uninitiated person discovering a member must join 
censure which Goethe has passed upon some of his own| their body or sufler death. While they are deliberating 
countrymen. “As the mass of the public is affected| on the fate of old Aspen, the Duke of Bavaria enters, 





more by the material than the artist’s skill, it was noways! accuses Roderic of perverting the laws of the order to 
surprising that the sympathies of the young were chiefly | gratify his own malice, deposes him from his office of 
excited in this manner. They regarded it as a banner, | president, and degrades him from the rank of knight. 
beneath which all that is wild and untamed in youth} The drama closes with his princely promise to build up 
might allow itself free scope.” Scott’s memory can well} the broken fortunes of the house of Aspen. 
afford to bear the burden of this youthful error, from the} It must appear, even from this hasty sketch, that the 
boldness with which in after-life he threw himself upon} incidents of the drama are skilfully anc elegantly arrang- 
the unaided resources of our healthier emotions. ed. Some of the scenes are extremely successful. The 
“The House of Aspen” is a tragedy of what is com-| stern harsh deportment of the baron n her interview 
monly called the German school. It relies for its effect} with the priest, is striking. A night-scene i out-post, 
upon romantic incident and the expression of violent} where the sentinels are startled in the n e of a ghost- 
passion, rather than upon portraiture of character. The! story by the approach of Martin, (George’s squire,) fol- 


men are all warriors, actuated some of them by virtuous,| lowed up, as it is, by the seizure of | 





others by malignant motives, but not distinguished by} familiars of the tribunal, in the immediat 

any of those peculiarities which give individuality to} marsh where he had gathered the fheimlock to drug his 
character. As for the women, except that the elder ex-| master’s cup, curdles the blood. There is a eold and 
presses deep compunction for past actions, and that no} stately horror about the scene in the chapel where the 
such emotions are expressed by the younger, it would be} baroness is summoned to appear before her judges. Still 
difficult, but for the name prefixed, to distinguish the} the absence of warm human feeling chills and enteebles 


speeches of the one from those attributed to the other.}the whole play. The language is good racy English. 
There is, however, a stateliness and gloomy grandeur in} We are repeatedly struck with the bold intermixture of 
the story. The incidents are skilfully selected, and we] the ludicrous and horrible, a taste for which Scott seems 


feel that the pageant, were it visibly presented to our eyes.| at that time to have imbibed from his favourite German 
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authors. Int ons of triumph raised by the followers | 
of Aspen we recoguise the versification, if not the beau-| 
tiful flow of ima y, which afterwards captivated the! 
world in the boat-sou 
It is understood that 


more curious coincidence occurs. 
} | 


the author of the Waverley novels was on some occa-| 


sions consulted by one of the play-wrights who drama-} 
tised his stories. In R 

upon his cousin the Bailie:—*'To hear the night-bird| 
scream! Will you listen to her bodings; now the mist | 


rb) Roy, as acted, the Cataran turns 


is on the brae and the spirit of the Gregarach walks ? 

In the house of Aspen the following speech is put in the 
mouth of a retainer ol Count Roderic :—* Count Roderic 
of Maltingen greets vou. He says he will this night 


bear the bat flutter and the owlet scream; and he bids 
me ask if thou also wilt listen to the music?” Some- 
thing like a connecting link between the two passages 
may perhaps be traced in two lines of Macgregor’s gather- 
ing song .—— 
The moon’s on the lake and the mist "5 on the brae, 
And the clan has a name that is nameless by day. 


A metrical version of some verses of “das Rhein- 
wein Lied” introduced into “the House of Aspen,” is 
executed in a pleasing an | siimpl 


opie mhanner, 


What makes the troopers’ frozen courage muster ? 
t =) 


The prapes ol Jule c divine, 

Upon the Rhine, upon the Rhine they cluster: 
Oh blessed be the Rhine ! 

Let fringe and furs and many a rabbit skin, sirs, 
Bedeck your Saracen, 

He'll freeze without what warms our hearts within, sirs, 
When the night-frost crusts the fen; 


But on the Rhine, but on the Rhine they cluster 
The grapes of juice divine, 
That make our tro ypers’ frozen courage muster: 


, ' ; 7 ' 
Oh blessed be the Rhine ! 


On the whole, the drama is evidently the production of 
an accomplished and elegant mind, although it would be 
difficult to trace in it any emanations of that genius which 
blazed out a few years later. 

Dramatic composition held, however, only a sezond 
place in Scott's affections. The first continued sacred to 
ballad poetry. After frequent essays in imitations and 
translations from the German, he ventured to attempt an 
original poem in a similar style. The scene selected for 
his coup d’¢ , was Glentinias, a tract of forest-ground 
to the westward of the Troshachs, subsequently the most 
triumphant of his battle-tields—a locality with which his 
early visits to the country had rendered him tolerably 
familiar. The tradition which he sought to embody in 
his verses is simply this:—* While two Highland hun- 
ters were passing the night in a solitary bothy, (a hut 
built for the purpose of hunting,) and making merry 
over their venison and whisky, one of them expressed a 
wish that they had pretty lasses to complete their party. 
The words were scarcely uttered, when two beautiful 
young women, habited in green, entered the hut, dancing 
and singing. One of the hunters was seduced by the 
syren who attached herself particularly to him, to leave 
the hut; the other remained, and, suspicious of the fair 
seducers, continued to play upon a trump or Jew’s harp 


some strain consecrated tothe Virgin Mary. Day at length 
came, and the temptress vanished. Searching in the 
forest, he found the bones of his unfortunate friend, who 
had been torn to pieces and devoured by the fiend into 
whose hands he had fallen. The place was thence called 
the Glen of the Green Women.” This tale suggested 
the ballad of « Glenfinlas,” or Lord Ronald’s Coronach. 
The opening stanza strikes a chord of rude but stately 
wailing. 

O hone a rie’! 

The pride of Albin’s line is o’er, 
And fallen Glenartney’s stateliest tree ; 
We ne’er shall see 


O hone a rie’! 


Lord Ronald more. 


The night-quarters occupied by the two chiefs during 
their hunting excursion is beautifully painted. It be- 
speaks an observant eye and delicate sense of the charms 
of nature ; contrasting in this respect most advantageous- 
ly with the common-place description of moon light in 
Lord Byron’s early attempt of @ similar kind, « Oscar 


tf Roderic Dhu’s vassals. A yet} 


In gray Glenfinlas’ deepest nook 
The solitary cabin stood, 
Fast by Moneira’s sullen brook, 
Which murmurs through that lonely wood. 


Soft fell the night, the sky was calm, 
When three successive days had flown ; 
And summer mist in dewy balm 
Steep’d heathy bank and mossy stone. 


The moon, half hid in silvery flakes, 
Afar her dubious radiance shed, 
Quivering on Katrine’s distant lakes, 
And resting on Benledi’s head. 


There is a wild thrilling interest in the visit of the 
fair fiend to Moy when left alone by his companion, to 
which the versification responds admirably in some pass- 


ages. 


Within an hour return’d each hound ; 
In rush’d the rousers of the deer ; 

They howl’d in melancholy sound, 
Then closely couch beside the seer. 


No Ronald yet; though midnight came, 
And sad were Moy’s prophetic dreams, 
As, bending o’er the dying flame, 
He fed the watch-fire’s quivering gleams. 


Sudden the hounds erect their ears, 
And sudden cease their moaning howl ; 
Close press'd to Moy, they mark their fears 
By shivering limbs and stifled growl. 


Untouch’d the harp began to ring, 
As softly, slowly, ope’d the door ; 
And shook responsive every string, 
As light a footstep press’d the floor. 


And by the watch-fire’s glimmering light, 
Close by the minstrel’s side, was seen 
An huntress maid, in beauty bright, 
All dropping wet her robes of green. 


All dropping wet her garments seem ; 
Chill’d was her cheek, her bosom bare, 
As bending o’er the dying gleam, 
She wrung the moisture from her hair. 


The conclusion of the interview is touched with a 
bolder hand. 


He mutter’d thrice St. Oran’s rhyme, 
And thrice St. Fillan’s powerful prayer ; 
Then turn’d him to the eastern clime, 
And sternly shook his coal-black hair. 


And bending o’er his harp, he flung 
His wildest witch-notes in the wind; 
And loud and high and strange they rung, 
As many a magic change they find. 


Tall wax’d the spirit’s altering form, 
Till to the roof her stature grew ; 
Then mingling with the rising storm, 

With one wild yell away she flew. 


Rain beats, hail rattles, whirlwinds tear, 
The slender hut in fragments flew ; 

But not a lock of Moy’s loose hair 
Was waved by wind or wet by dew. 


Wild mingling with the howling gale 
Loud bursts of ghastly laughter rise ; 

High o’er the minstrel’s head they sail, 
And die amid the northern skies. 


The ballad is wound up by a repetition of the same 
stately cadence with which it commenced. 

Scott’s satisfaction with the manner in which he had 
executed “ Glenfinlas,” induced him to comply with the 
request of his kinsman of Harden to compose another 
ballad. The old tower of Smailholm, near which the 
poet’s early days were passed, has already been alluded 
to. During the proprietor’s absence some idle persons 
had torn the iron-grated door from its hinges, and thrown 
it down the rock. Scott was an earnest suitor that the 
mischief should be repaired, and compliance with his re- 
quest was promised under the condition that he should 
make a ballad, the scene of which should lie at the tower, 
and among the crags amid which it is placed. This was 





ef Alva,” 


the origin of “ The Eve of St. John,” a ballad of much 


deeper interest and more varied melody than “ Glenfinlas.’ 
The story is well known. The following extracts may 
serve as specimens of the success with which it is told. 
* * + * * 

My lady each night sought the lonely light, 

That burns on the wild watchfold ; 
For from height to height the beacon bright 

Of the English foeman told. 


The bittern clamour’d from the moss, 
The wind blew loud and shrill, 

Yet the craggy pathway she did cross 
To the eiry Beacon Hill. 





I watch’d her steps, and silent came 
Where she sat her on a stone ;— 

The watchman stood by the dreary flame, 
It burned all alone. 


The second night I kept her in sight 
Till to the fire she came, 

And, by Mary’s might ! an armed knight 
Stood by the lonely flame. 


And many a word that warlike lord 
Did speak to my lady there ; 
But the rain fell fast, and loud blew the blast, 
And I heard not what they were. 
* x * 
“ At the lone midnight hour, when bad spirits have power, 
In thy chamber will I be.” 
With that he was gone, and my lady left alone, 
And no more did I see. 


Then changed, I trow, was that bold baron’s brow, 
From the dark to the blood-red high ; 

« Now tell me the mien of the knight thou hast seen, 
For by Mary he shall die !” 

“ His arms shone full bright in the beacon’s red light, 
His plume it was scarlet and blue ; 

On his shield was a hound, in a silver leash bound, 
And his crest was a branch of the yew.” 


« Thou liest, thou liest, thou little foot-page, 
Loud dost thou lie to me! 

For that knight is cold, and low laid in the mould 
All under the Eildon tree.” 


«“ Yet hear but my word, my noble lord ! 
For I heard her name his name; 

And that lady bright, she called the knight 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame.” 


The bold baron’s brow then changed I trow 
From high blood-red to pale— 
“The grave is deep and dark—and the corpse is stiff and 
stark ; 
I may not trust thy tale. 
«“ Where fair Tweed flows round holy Melrose, 
And Eildon slopes to the plain, 
Full three nights ago, by some secret foe, 
That gay gallant was slain. 
« The varying light deceived thy sight, 
And the wild winds drown’d the name ; 
For the Dryburgh bells ring, and the white monks do 


sing, 
For Sir Richard of Coldinghame.”—- 
* * * * 


“«“ Now hail, now hail, thou lady bright !” 

Now hail, thou baron true ! 

« What news, what news, from Ancram fight ? 
What news from the bold Buccleuch ?” 


“ The Ancram Moor is red with gore, 

For many a southern fell ; 

And Buccleuch has charged us, evermore, 
To watch our beacons well.” 


The lady blush’d red, but nothing she said ; 

Nor added the baron a word ; 

Then she stepp’d down the stair to her chamber fair, 
And so did her moody lord. 


In sleep the lady mourn’d, and the baron tose’d and 
turn’d, 

And oft to himself he said— 

«“ The worms around him creep, and h‘s bleody grave is 
deep—— 

It cannot give up the dead!” 
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It was near the ringing of matin-bell, 
The night was well nigh done, 

When a heavy sleep on that baron fell, 
On the eve of good St. John. 


The lady look’d through the chamber fair, 
By the light of a dying flame ; 

And she was aware of a knight stood there— 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame ! 


« Alas! away, away !” she cried, 
“ For the holy virgin’s sake !” 
« Lady, I know who sleeps by thy side ; 


But, lady, he will not awake.” 
® * * * 


In perusing these two ballads, we become aware that 
the imagination of the poet has made an immense stride 
towards maturity. In « Glenfinlas,” we find, doubtless, 
many traces of that conventional monotony, which chills 


St. John” is a genuine product of the imagination as 
defined by Wordsworth ;* it is an emanation from a 
creative mind. In all the former productions of Scott 
which we have had occasion to notice, we find traces ol 
a richly stored mind,—in this do we first discover power 
and originality. Most probably he was not aware of the 
importance of the task to which he set himself, when, 
good-humouredly complying with the request of his 
cousin, he set himself to frame a tale as free from the 
constraint of critical rules as the lawless metre in which 
it was told. This is not a solitary instance of a great 
mnind first revealing its real character in the license of a 
genial hour, when indulging to the top of its bent some 
wayward humour. 

‘These two ballads, although not published, were cir- 
culated pretty widely in manuscript, and acquired for 
their author a considerable local reputation, As his 
military exertions had earned for him the patronage ol 
one of the leading statesmen of the day, so his first es- 





and represses the rich gush of young genius, as the lin- 
gering frosts of winter dwarf the spring-flowers awaken- | 
ing into life. The versification reminds us, by its tame | 
uniformity, strongly of Cumnor Hall. The arbitrary | 
transformation of the heroes into chieftains has rendered | 


necessary a violation of costume which the author him-|Scott became a welcome visiter at the princely mansion | 


self acknowledges. “In one point, the incidents of the | 
poem were irreconcilable with the costume of the times | 
in which they were laid. ‘I'he ancient Highland chiet- 
tains, when they had a mind to ‘hunt the dun deer 
down,’ did not retreat into solitary bothies, or trust the 
success of the chase to their own unassisted exertions, 
without a single gillie to help them; they assembled 
their clan, and all partook of the sport, forming a ring, 
or enclosure, called the Tinchal, and driving the prey 
towards the most distinguished persons of the hunt. 
This course would not have suited me; so Ronald and | 
Moy were cooped up in their solitary wigwam, like two | 
moorfow] shooters of the present day.” But the liberty 
taken with the simplicity of the original legend is blama- 
ble for another reason to which the author no where ad- 
verts. It indicates ignorance of the real source of poetic 
emotion. The true poet does not reject rank and adven- 
titious ornament, but neither does he seek them; he} 
relies upon the voice and gesture of passion, in what-| 
ever breast it may be awakened. By his tacit admission, | 
that he thought the tale of the green women unsus-| 
ceptible of poetic ornament, unless told of two chieftains, | 
Scott shows himself ignorant of what really lends it its | 





wild thrilling interest. He approaches to the blunder of | ject, that we convey to the reader some notion of the 
the authors of fairy tales in the old time, and fashionable |reception which Scott’s muse met with at the hands of 


says in the art of poetry procured for him many marks 
ot kindness and attention trom the most eminent biblio- 
maniac of the age. John, Duke of Roxburghe, the col- 
lector of those volumes from which the Roxburghe Club 
derives its name, was so struck with their merits, that 


of Fleurs, and was allowed unlimited access to the 
owner’s books. Thus his taste tor old literature, and 
the aristocratical bias of his mind, were at once gratitied 
and confirmed. He has somewhicre asserted,—* It is a 
mistake to suppose that my situation in life or place in 
society were materially altered by such success as I at- 
tained in literary pursuits.” But, notwithstanding this 
averment, it is pretty certain that had it not been for hi 

poetical promise, the son of the Edinburgh writer would 
never have become an intimate visiter in the halls ot! 
Dalkeith and Fleurs. Be this, however, as it may, the 
flattering and delicate attentions of titled personages de- 
termined his mind in the aristocratical bias already com- 
municated to it. Imagination had taught him to bow 
before nobility ; the tone of the circles in which he had 
hitherto moved, had inspired him with a keen desire to 
become the champion of its privileges in the field; and 
now kindness and marked attention won his affections. 
From this moment aristocracy had * marked him for its 
own,”—an event which materially affected his progress 
in life, and sli more the character and temper of his 
writings. 


may be observed, that in the fine arts, those who are in 
no respect able to produce any specimens themselves, 
| hold themselves not the less entitled to decide upon the 
| works of authors; and justly, no doubt, to a certain de- 
| gree ; for the merits of composition produced for the 
» can only 
be judged of by the opinions of individuals, and perhaps, 
as in the case of Moliere’s old woman, the less sophisti- 
But I 
Was ignorant at the time I speak of, that though the ap- 
plause of the many may justly appreciate the general 
merits of a piece, it is not so safe to submit such a 
performance to the more minute criticism of the same 


express purpose of pleasing the world at large 


cated the person consulted, so mucti the better. 


individuals, when each, in turn, having seated himself 
in the censor’s chair, has placed his mind in a critical 
attitude, and delivered his opinion sententiously and ex 
cathedra. 
free ly tendered, but the abatements in the way ol! pro- 


posed alterations and corrections were cruelly puzziing. 


General applause was in almost every case 


It was in vain the young author, listening with becom- 
ing modesty, and with a natural wish to please, cut and 
carved, and coopered and ttukered upon his untertunate 
ballads,—it was in vain that he placed, displaced, re- 
placed and misplaced; every one of his advisers was 
d spieased with the concessions made to his co-assessurs, 
and the author was blamed by some one, in alinost every 
case, for having made two holes in attempting to patch 
up one. 

“At last, after thinking seriously on the subject, I 
wrote out a fair copy, (of Glenfinlas, I think,) and mark- 
ed all the various corrections that had been proposed, 
On the whole, I found that I had been required to alter 
every verse, almost every line, and the only stanzas of 
the whole ballad which escaped criticism were such as 
neither could be termed good nor bad, speaking of them 
as poetry, but were of a mere common-place character, 
absolutely necessary for conducting the business of the 
tale. ‘his unexpected result, after about a fortnight’s 
anxiety, led me to adopt a rule, from which I have sel- 
dom departed during more than thirty years of literary 
life. When a friend, whose judgment I respect, bas 
decided, and upon good advisement told me, that a 
manuscript was worth nothing, or at least possessed no 
redeeining qualities suflicient to atone for its detects, I 
have generally cast it aside; but I um little in the habit 
of paying attention to minute criticisms, or of offering 
such to any friend who may do me the honour to consult 








It is necessary, before quitting this branch of our sub- 


l 


me. Iam convinced that, in general, In removing even 
errors of a trivial or a venial kind, the character of ori- 


ginality is lost, which upon the whole may be that which, 


novels in our own, who imagine that all interest centres | the limited public to which she was introduced, and its|'S most valuable in the production.” 
| 


in the coach and six, instead of the person who rides in jreaction upon his mind. ‘This cannot better be done 
it. But although Scott has by this means transferred | than in his own words :—*“ Thus I was set up for a poet 
the living story into a dead trunk, his genius has perhaps | jike a pedlar who has got two ballads to begin the world 
unawares hung it with some wreaths of real poetry. | upon, and [ hastened to make the round of all my ac- 
The description of the moonlight, which we have quoted | quaintances, showing my precious wares, and requesting 


above, is a leaf borrowed from nature—cool, fresh, and | For it 
balmy. The visit of the unearthly female is a passage | 
of more dazzling though less healthy beauty. And there | 
bursts at times a bold trumpet-note above the tiresome | 
level of the sing-song stanza which he has adopted. | 

«“'The Eve of St. John” stands, as a poem, ail 
surably above “Glenfinlas.” It is instinct with life ;| 
rough, warm, and bold. Even the rude carelessness of | 
the versification is refreshing; for it shows that the au-| 
thor has burst the frail fetters that bound him; and its | 
continually recurring passages of inartificial melody are | 
enhanced by the contrast. There is power in the tale. | 
The very elements are swayed and directed by a master | 
of his art, who bends their soulless workings to his pur- 
poses. The persons of the brief drama ate vividly 
sketched, and stand out in bold relief from each other ; 
the dark stern baron, the gay and finical knight, the frail 
but lovely lady, the shriveled imp of a page. We lurk 
with the boy behind a crag, and see the knight and the 
lady converse by the ruddy but uncertain gleam of the 
beacon-fire, while the gusts of elemental strife that rave 
and eddy round them drown their words. We see the 
deep blush and downcast eye of the lady, when her lord 
hints at the watching on the beacon-hill, and follow the 
tread of the silent but thoughtful pair to their chamber. 
The noiseless apparition of the murdered knight is 
ghastly; and, were he not too voluble and diffuse in his 
conversation for a spirit, would be one of the most im- 
pressive ghost scenes on record, In short, « The Eve of 





criticista—a boon which no author asks in vain. 


* “ Tmagination has no reference to images that are 
merely a faithful copy, existing in the mind, of absent 
external objects ; but 1s a word of higher tnport, denot. 
ing operations of the mind upon these objects, and pro 
cesses of creation or composition, governed by certain 
fixed laws. * * * Certain processes of the 
imagination are carried on either by conferring addi- 
tional properties upon an object, or abstracting trom it 
some of those which it actually possesses, and thus en- 
abling it to react upon the mind which hath performed 
the process like a new existence. * * “a But 
the imagination also shapes and creates; and how? By 
innumerable processes ; and in none dues it more delight 
than in that of consolidating numbers with anity, and 
dissolving and separating unity from number,—altera- 
tions proceeding from and governed by sublime conscious- | 
ness of the soul in her own mighty and almost divine] 
powers. * * * 
reader the trouble of considering the imagination as 1t| 
deals with thoughts and sentiments, as it regulates the | 
composition of character, and determines the course of| 
actions. | will not consider it (more than I have already | 
done by implication,) as that power which, in the lan-| 
guage of one of my most esteemed friends, ‘ draws al! 
things to one, which makes things animate or inanimate, 
beings with their attributes, subjects with their accessa. 
ries, take one colour, and serve to one eflect,”— Prefuce 
to Wordsworth’s Poems, 8vo edition, 





I shall spare myself and the |. 


It can have been only a short time after the event re- 
counted in the above quotation, that the ballads in ques- 
tion fell into the hands of Monk Lewis, a specimen of 
whose criticism (expressed in letters to the author) is 
worthy of being preserved, as characteristic of the kind 
of literary Mentors, to whose tu! 
“Thank you for revised *Glenfin- 
las.” [ grumédle, but say no more on this subject, 


elage Scott was sub- 


jected in his youth. 


although I hope you will not be so inflexible on that of 
your other ballads; for [do not despair of convincing 
you in time, that a dad rhyme is, in fact, no rhyme at 
all. You desired me to point out my objections, leaving 
you at liberty to make use of them or not.” With this 
preface, he introduces some minute criticisms on the 
translated ballads which have been noticed above. His 
remarks upon “ Williara and Helen” may serve for a 
sample, 

“In order that I may bring it nearer the original title, 
pray introduce in the first stanza the name of Ellenora 
instead of Ellen. ‘¢ Crusade’ and ‘sped’ not rhymes in 
In the 4th. + Joy’ and 
rhymes. 7th. The first line wants a verb, otherwise it is 
not intelligible. 1I3th. ‘Grace’ and ¢‘ bliss’ are not 
rhymes. 14th. ‘ Bale’ and ‘hell’ are not rhymes. 16th, 
Vain’ and ‘fruitless’ is tautology; and as a verb is 


the second. ‘victory’ are not 


wanted, the line will run better thus, ‘ And vain is every 
prayer.’ 19th. Is not ‘to her,’ , 
the fourth line? 20th. * Grace’ 
21st. * Bale’ and * hell’ 
the word 


absolutely necessary in 
and ‘diss’ not rhymes. 
22d. I do not like 


* O’er and * star’ are vile 


not rhymes. 
‘spent. 23d. 
rhymes, 26th. A verb is wanted in the fourth line; 
better thus, ‘ When whispers thus a voice.’ 28th. Is 
not ‘Is’t thou my love,’ better than ‘my love, my love.’ 
3lst, If ‘wight’ means, as I conjecture, + enchanied,’ 
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does not this let the cat out of the bag? Ought not the} might otherwise have infused into the solicitors and | watering place of Gilsland, situated near the border in a 


spur to be 


turp rather than bright 2 tn the fourth line,| other agents, (qguocunque nomine gaudent,) with whom | wild uncultivated district of the north of England. The 


‘ Stay’ and «day’ jingle together; would it not be bet-| lies in a great measure the dispensing of business in the} charitable tabbies he left behind him vowed that he had 


per, “ I must be gone ere day 32d. r Steed’ and ‘hed 
are not rhymes 


} me +} 


rhymes. 35th Seal’ and ‘avail’ are not rhymes 


"| parliament house. 


.| great measure to be a pleasant abode to him. 


Our young advocate still continued | fled thither from the wrath of Aunt Jenny. This is too 
34th. * Bride’? and ‘bed’ are not} to inhabit the paternal mansion, but it had ceased in aj}ridiculous; but there can be little doubt that uncomfort. 
His father, |ably as he felt himself circumstanced at home, his natu- 


39th. * Keep hold’ and * sit fast’ seem to my ear vulgar} a man who by unrelaxing minute industry, had battledjral inclination for visiting new scenes must have been 


and prosaic. 40th. The fourth line is defective in point) his way to fortune, was chagrined at what he accounted |greatly strengthened. 
The more social habits, and | Carpenter, whom he afterwards married. 


of English; and indeed I do not quite understand the 


meaning. 435 
15th. [ am not pleased with the epithet ‘savage ;’ 


‘Swift ride the dead?’ 50th. Does the rain 
55th, line third, Does it express, 
them!’ 59th. * Door’ 
ther. 60th. * Seare 
x Bone’ 


line sounds ludicrous; one 


and ‘skeleton’ are not rhymes, 64th. The last 
} 


fancies the heroine coming 


down with a plump, and sprawling upon her bottom. I 


have now finished my severe examination, and pointed 
out ever tion which I think can be suggested.” 
This is a head-roll of blunders to cast in the teeth of 
a young versilier! It must have been edifying to have 
seen Scott perusing for the first time the letter which 
contained these cavalier strictures. ‘he best of the joke 
is, that w every fault h pointed out removed, the} 
essentials of the ballad would remain untouched. It 
mizht be an excellent poem with all these blemishes ; it 
might not worth a larthing even alter they were re- 
roved It true, that a translation which can scarcely 
be regarded tna more important point of view than a 
metrical exer is more justly obnoxious to word-catch-| 
ing eture than any other piece of composition, 
Lewis’ remarks on * Glenfinlas” and «St. John’s Eve,” 
ire illic in to the pou 
* Your fast ballad reached me just as T was stepping 
jhitom la to yto Brocket Hall, (Lord Melbourne's. ) 
so | took it with me, and exhibited both that and Glen- 
finlas with ‘at success. | must not, however, conceal 
from you, Ulat movody understood the Lad. Flora ot 
Glengyle to be a diszuised demon till the catastrophe 


arrived; aud that the pinion Was UNIVE rsal, that some 
uizas ought to be introduced, descriptive of 


wayward Ladies of the 


0, (WhO Wriles go od verses 


previous st 

the nature and office of the 

Wood. William Lambe, t 
' 


himself, and therefore may be 


allowed to judge those of 


other people.) was decidedly for the omission of the last 
stanza but one. ‘These were the only objections started. 
[ thought it as well that you should know them, whether 
you attend to them or not. With regard to S$. John’s 
Eve, [like it much, and instead of finding fault with 
its broken metre, I approve of it highly. I think in this 


last ballad, you have hit off the ancient manner better 
than in your former ones. Glenfinlas, for example, is 
shed tale than an old ballad. 


more like a poli But why, 


in verse 6ih, is the baron’s helmet hacked and hewed, 
if, (as wea n to understand,) he had assassinated 
his enemy?) Ought not tore to be torn: Tore seems 
to me not English. In verse 16th, the last line is word 
for word from Gil Morric 2st. ¢ Flsor’ and * bower’ 
are not rhyim ,” &e. &e 


It is evident from these letters, that Lewis well de- 
served the designation, long afterwards conferred upon 
him by Scott, of 


and numbers. 


‘a martinet in the accuracy of rhymes 
In the spirit of defiance to all criticism, 
however, which the pupil had adopted, the pertinacious 
lectures of the professor were for the time fruitless. 
Scott has himself told us that they “did not at the time 
; though,” he adds, 
iem ata future period.” 


produce any eflect on his inflexibility 
«“[ did not forget t! The me- 
c} rive decision and 
effect to the works even of genius, is always undervalued 


anical dexterity, so indispensable to 
wy youth. 
We must now retra 


dropped thread of Seott’ 


our steps to take up again the 
personal adventures; for in 
ynewhat ahead 


tracing his literary career, we have shot s 


of his domestic history. We lett him busied with caval- 
ry manocuvres, and trials before the Court of Justiciary. 
1 they recommended 
him to the notice of the influcntial persons, who at a 
subsequent period materially forwarded the growth of his 
fortunes, were for the time productive of little emolument. 
Nay, the former, conjoined with his notorious literary 


habits, diminished nota little the respect which his talents 


These occupations, however, althou 
} 


‘Is Helen afraid of} the drudge of the law he fain would have transformed 
and ‘flower’ do not rhyme toge-| his son into. 
Zand + heard’ are not rhymes. 63d./ the ascendancy in the religious views of Mrs, Scott, and 


‘} the indolence of his son. 


Jrise and * pursuers’ are not rhymes.| freer language of the young man jarred upon the cher- 
and} ished prejudices of the inveterate formalist. 
the latter part of the stanza is, to me, unintelligible.| (late in comparison with those he had been accustomed 
49th. Is it not closer to the original in line third to say,| to keep,) the frequenting of the theatre and yeomanry 
‘whi stle 2") messes, were in his eyes incompatible with the duties of |any more than his neighbours, from the visitations of 


The ascetic principle continued to gain 


| she too joined in the remonstrances, by which her part- 
| ner succeeded in rendering home irksome to a mind in- 
spired by robust health with a huge appetite for the in- 
noceat pleasures of society. 

Like many worthy but narrow-minded people, they 
were in the habit of making their complaints against 
their children a frequent topic of their gossips with their 
| favourite servants. At least one of the individuals to 
whom these confidential outpourings of bitterness were 
|intrusted, ventured, on the strength of the length and 
lfidelity of her services, to remonstrate with Walter. 
| Being somewhat of a puritan, she even went further, 
| and strove to open his eyes to the enormity of his con- 
| duct in defending persons accused of crimes. Once, 
| when she was lifting her voice against the sin of plead- 
ling a bad cause, he told her:—“I have nothing to do 
| with the badness of it; my business is to make it good.” 
| On another occasion he broke out with a complaint to 
the same good lady, which shows that with all his inte- 
rest in other pursuits, he was as anxious for success in 
| his avocation as those whose thoughts never traveled be- 
| yond it:—* One of my profession never gets flesh to eat 
i till he has no teeth to eat it with.” This delegation of 
| the task of sermonising to menials must have been even 
| more revolting to an ingenuous mind than the continu- 
ally recurring paternal objurgations. More than one of 
his friends remember to have noted in him at this time 
a growing inclination to fly from home to the company 
of his favourite associates. 

To these disagreeables another conjoined itself, the 
pressure of which has been felt by most men at one 
period of their life or another. The parsimonious allow- 
ance of his father, unaugmented by any gains of his 
own, was insufficient to meet the expenditure which the 
| society he mingled with rendered unavoidable, and he 
| was thus led to contract debts. The philosopher who 
iseeks to estimate every evil by the real amount of its 
pressure, the poor man who has seen starvation look him 
gauntly in the face, may treat with derision the annoy- 
ances of one who was not exposed to actual penury, but 
they were teasing enough notwithstanding. There is 
something inexpressibly galling to a proud mind untamed 
by a long train of adversity, to a delicate mind rendered 
morbidly sensitive by being educated in the lap of com- 
fort, to be assailed by creditors, and yet fear to have re- 
course to the severe friend upon whom alone it has a 
valid claim for relief. ‘To the incessant gnawing of this 
petty misery Scott had for some time been exposed, when 
the death of his uncle early in 1797, left him proprietor 
of Rosebank. The sale of the property relieved him 
from his trifling embarrassments; but in getting rid of 
this source of annoyance he incurred another scarcely 
less provoking. All the old ladies of his acquaintance 
who had sympathised with the honest captain in his pride 
at the thought that his name should live in the land after 
his decease, sct up their throats against the graceless 
nephew who had frustrated so fair a prospect. “ Aunt 
Jenny had found men going about picking flowers, &c. 
before her brother was buried: agents to take possession 
for the debt or for the purchaser.” One half of the 
stories told were lies, and the other half grossly exag- 
gerated, but they were not the less annoying on that ac- 
count. ‘T'o make the matter worse, Aunt Jenny, in the 
kind simplicity of her soul, felt annoyed at the unavoid- 
able frustration of her brother’s favourite scheme, and a 
temporary coldness took place between her and her fa- 
vourite nephew. 








It was here that he first met Miss 


Scott’s amatory propensities never seem to have exer- 


Late hours, |cised such an undue influence over him as to interrupt 


his steady progress through life, with the staid uniform 
gait of external decorum. He was not however free, 


that passion which swayed from his bias the wisest of 
men, and what is more, in a moral point of view, “the 
man after God’s own heart.” Like an eminent charac- 
ter between whom and our hero no stronger link of con- 
nection exists than the apt expression of a sentiment,— 
“though there was no character he more despised than 
the mere man of pleasure, he was not an absolute Jo- 
seph neither.” 

But Scott, although no more privileged from lapses 
than other men, was of too noble a nature to abandon 
himself to the control of sensuality. He nourished a 
purer flame, and his first love flew a bold flight. It was 
fixed upon a daughter of Sir William Forbes, the same 
lady who afterwards married the late Glengary.* The 
solid intrinsic value of a character like his rarely suc- 
ceeds, however, in winning the aflections of woman, 
which are more easily captivated by what is brilliant and 
striking. Without eminence of any kind, or personal 

charms to back his suit, he proved the fate of a rejected 
lover. It is not often that we can trace the echo of 
Scott’s personal feelings in his writings. They are, to 
a wonderful degree, free from a weakness incident to all 
his cotemporaries,—the morbid vehemence with which 
they thrust themselves and their individual feelings into 
the foreground of all their pictures. In his description, 
however, of the feelings of a rejected lover, we think 
that we can see the impress of experience more legibly 
than in any other passages of his works. The vague 
and careless indignation in which scorned love is apt to 
vent itself has never been more truly depicted than in 
the persons of Frank Osbaldistone, Mordaunt Merton, 
and Markham Everard. But the growth and trans- 
ference of his own passion is most apparently shadowed 
out in Waverley, upon whom the author has bestowed 
more of the attributes of his own character than any 

other of his heroes. Flora M‘Ivor’s vindication of 
Shakspeare’s tact in drawing the character of Romeo, as 

being supposed to indicate, and in some measure occasion 

the transfer of Waverley’s affections from herself to Rose 

Bradwardine, may form a not inappropriate mode of 
transition from this theme to the history of Scott’s brief 
and uneventful course of love. 

‘The ladies, of course, declared loudly in favour of 
Romeo, but this opinion did not go undisputed. The 

mistress of the house, and several other ladies, severely 

reprobated the levity with which the hero transfers his 

affections from Rosalind to Juliet. Flora remained si- 

lent until her opinion was repeatedly requested, and then 

answered, she thought the circumstance objected to not 

only reconcilable to nature, but such as in the highest 

degree evinced the art of the poet. ‘Romeo is described,’ 

said she, ‘as a young man, peculiarly susceptible of the 

softer passions ; his love is at first fixed upon a woman 

who could afford it no return; this he repeatedly tells 

you,— 


From love’s weak childish bow she lives uncharm’d ; 
and again— 
She hath forsworn to love. 


Now, as it was impossible that Romeo’s love, supposing 
him a reasonable being, could continue to subsist with- 
out hope, the poet has, with great art, seized the mo- 
ment when he was reduced actually to despair, to throw 
in his way an object more accomplished than her by 
whom he was rejected, and who is disposed to repay this 
attachment. I can scarce conceive a situation more cal- 
culated to enhance the ardour of Romeo’s affection for 





* Another version assigns the honour of inspiring his 








It was about this time that Scott paid a visit to the 





first and slighted love to Miss Belshes of Invermay. 
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Se 


Juliet than his being at once raised by her from the state 
of drooping melancholy, in which he appears first upon 
the scene, to the ecstatic state in which he exclaims— 





come what sorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short moment gives me in her sight.’ ” 


This doctrine holds true, not only of such desperate 
innamoratoes as Romeo, but of more rational lovers also. 
And hence the impression made upon Mr. Walter Scott 
by Miss Margaret Charlotte Carpenter, who is described 


to us by an eye-witness as having been “ a most lovely | 


creature, with a profusion of dark hair, a fine pale skin, 
and an elegant and slender person.” ‘The lady was os- 


| principle and a strong mind, were no sufficient guaran- 
,tee for happiness in the married state. But at this time, 
no such forebodings haunted him. He had health, a 
young, pretty and amiable wife, and a competent income, 
with the prospect of speedy promotion. He spent the 
winter in Edinburgh, mixing with the é/ite of its society, 
and the summer vacation in a cottage beautifully situated 
jin the valley of the Esk, a little way above Lasswade. 
|He remained with his lady in the town and country 
| houses witich they first occupied, during the years 1798- 
99. 

He continued to fill the office of Curator of the Ad- 
|vocates’ Library, for both of these years. In the course 
lof the first, a discussion occurred, and was renewed at 


tensibly the daughter of a merchant of Lyons, of the| different times, respecting one of the MS. volumes pre- 
name of John Carpenter; but there were whispers}served in that collection, which, as it in all probability 
(never satisfactorily contradicted) that her nominal) directed Scott’s attention to a record of one of our Scotish 
guardian, the Marquis of Downshire, stood in a closer! Church Courts, ought not to be passed over in silence. 
affinity to her. She was amiable and accessible, and| What the nature of these discussions were, will best ap- 
understood to have a portion of £400 per annum in her| pear from the memoranda respecting them preserved in 
own right. These qualities, conjoined with her beauty,| the minute-book of the Faculty. 


| 


and new regulations adopted. 3d, That the session papers 
be not lent out.” 





These suggestions were carried into effect during the 
|following year; but Scott’s limited service, as curator, 
|having by that time expired, he does not seem to have 
|taken any part in the transaction. Thus much as to his 
share in the private business of the association to which 
he belonged: his appearance in the court of justiciary, 
during the two years, the events of which we are now 





| reviewing, are limited to one occasion. ‘This trial also 
| Was occasioned by the array of raw and undisciplined 
| soldiery which now garrisoned the island, and throws 
additional light upon the character of those troops. 


We have already met at Tranent with the Pembroke- 
shire Fencible Cavalry : it is to them that our tale relates. 
| They consisted, in a great measure, of young and _ fiery 
| Welshmen, new to the military profession, and not very 
}amenable to its strict line of duty. On the evening of 
the 9th of March, 1799, Serjeant Owen Jenkins, and one 


were no contemptible objects in the eyes of one who had 
passed the period when, to use his own words, “a youth 
is entering life, and rather looking out for some object 
whose affection may dignify him in his own eyes, than 
stooping to one who looks up to him for such distine- 
tion.” At all events, he attached himself to Miss Car- 
penter ; and, assisted by the facilities which the manners 
of a watering place afford to those engaged in an affaire 
du caur, “told her his tale, and was a thriving wooer.”’ 
After a protracted correspondence with Lord Downshire, 
the marriage was agreed upon, and the young couple 
were united at Carlisle, on the 24th of December, 1797. 
It was probably about this time that, out of compliment 
to his lady, he transferred his allegiance from the Pres- 
byterian Kirk, in the bosom of which he had been edu- 
cated, to the Episcopalian Church. It is not for man to 
presume to read the heart; but, as far as we can judge 
from word and deed, religion was with Scott more a sen- 
timent than a vital and influential principle. The same 
vague reverential feeling which animated his childhood 
continued to sanctify his maturer feelings, although over- 
borne, from time to time, by the strong full pulse of busy 
manhood. But religion was not with him as with afew 
happily constituted natures, the animating motive and 
regulating principle of all his actions. 

Above any other people on the face of the earth, the 
middle classes in Great Britain are averse to intermar- 
riages with foreigners. Miss Carpenter’s French blood 
would of itself have been enough to annoy the Scotts; 
but the rumours regarding her paternity excited their 
vehement indignation. ‘The young lady was accompa- 
nied by a Miss Nicholson, who was reported to be her 
mother, to whom she certainly paid much deference, al- 
though there was not the most distant resemblance in 
their faces and figures. Aunt Jenny, and all the spin- 
sters of the line and lineage of Scott, called a council of 
war, to deliberate whether they could in decency visit 
the young couple whilst this suspicious person remained 
with them. The debate was summed up by a lady, to 
whom we have more than once had occasion to refer, 
who, with equal good sense and determination, declared, 
that “so long as she behaved herself properly, it was 
nothing to them who the devil she was.” Scott’s father 
and mother made their complaints ring in all quarters, 
asking the very servants who young Mrs. Scott was, to 
give greater notoriety to their discontent. 

All this néaiserie passed unseen, at least unnoticed 
by Walter. He led his bride home to a house which 
he had prepared for her in the second flat of No. 108 
George’s Street, and quickly set himself to the enjoy- 
ment of domestic quiet, sweetened by literary pursuits, 
and varied by the active calls of his profession and volun- 
teer engagements. That this rational unromantic scheme 
of household comfort was all he contemplated, is strik- 
ingly shown by two of his speeches to friends about this 


or two other non-commissioned officers of the same regi- 
“ Edinburgh, 19th May, 1798. ment, among whom was Poloty, the serjeant-major, were 
* a * > a4 . drinking in the house of a Mrs. Dawson. The conver- 
“Mr. Graham Dalyell laid before the Faculty an appli-| sation turned upon their respective companions, and the 
cation made by the Presbytery of Aberdeen, to the Cu-|soldier-like appearance of their men. At last they fell 
rators of the Library, to return them the Presbytery book | into a hot dispute as to who was the tallest man in the 
of Aberdeen, now in the Library. Mr. Macleod Banna- [regiment One named one person, another another, till 

| 

| 





tyne moved that the Faculty should remit to the curators} a voice from a neighbouring apartment contradicted them 
as a committee, instructions to examine the nature of the | all, averring that a person not previously mentioned was 
manuscript, and report at the next meeting of the Facul-|the tallest man. The voice was recognised to be that of 
ty ; and in the mean time, they shall inform the Presby-| Butler, a private in the regiment, whose turn it was that 
tery that the Faculty have taken their request into con-| 
sideration.” gressed the limits of duty in straying so far from the pre- 

# . - ” # . cincts of the guard-house. ‘The rest of the serjeants 


insisted that Jenkins, to whose troop Butler belonged, 


evening to mount guard, and who had evidently trans- 


should seize the delinquent; and on his asking time to 
drink off his liquor, taunted him with inability to pre- 
serve discipline among the men intrusted to his command. 
Already excited by liquor, and smarting under the jeers of 
his companions, Jenkins, a strong, active young man, 


“ Edinburgh, 2d June, 1798. 
* « . * * * 
“The curators, according to the instructions of the 
Faculty, having examined the Presbytery book of Aber- 
deen, are of opinion that the writing has been executed | 
about the end of the 16th century, and the beginning of jlaid hold of Butler, to convey him to the guard-house, 
the 17th century. It comprehends a period of twelve |}@%d dragged him rather roughly from the tavern, No 
years, from 1598 to 1610; and nearly the whole seems |0N€ followed them, but an inhabitant of the town, attract- 
to be written in the same hand. None of the resolutions | 4 by @ noise in the street below his window, looked out. 
or minutes of the presbytery are signed by the moderator. | The night was dark, but by the dim light of a lamp, and 
The curators are uncertain what was the custom respect- | immediately beneath it, he saw two persons struggling, 
ing this, The greater part of the manuscript consists in| 0 Of whom seemed to be beating the other with the 
censures for adultery and fornication; the rest chiefly | fat of his sword. ‘The on-looker overheard the beaten 
ordinances for the visitation of kirks and manses.”’ " |person say in a frank and conciliatory tone :—*« Well, 
* *” * * * * 





serjeant! give me thy hand and I'll go along with thee: 
only let me stop to gather up my plume of feathers.” 
The se rjeant, however, continued his” bk ws, and the 


“ Edinburgh, 9th July, 1798. : 
prisoner grappled with him. Amid the struggle they 


*# * * * x * 
were lost in darkness, and a few moments later Jenkins 


burst into Dawson’s tavern streaming with blood. It 





“ The Faculty again took under consideration the appli- | 
|cation of the Presbytery of Aberdeen, and were of opinion | 
|that this application ought not to be complied with; but 
that the curators might permit the Presbytery to take a 
copy of the manuscript at their ow expense.” 


afterwards appeared that he had received no less than 
four deep stabs with a bayonet in his side and breast, in- 
iflicted by Butler, who followed him, and allowed himself 
to be secured without resistance. 

The trial of the homicide took place on the 27th of 
May, before the high court of justiciary, when Mr. Walter 
Scott, whose success in the case of the Tranent rioters 


Another subject which occupied the attention of the | 
curators during the years 1798-99, was the provision of 
accommodation for*their rapidly accumulating collection 
of books, and the farther processes of classifying and 
cataloguing thereby rendered necessary. 


had raised his name in the district, appeared as counsel. 
: ; 

He does not appear to have made much previous investi- 

gation, for no precognition was at any time instituted in 


eed behalf of > “cClhce ha vier te lice , . 
“ Edinburgh, 30th June, 1798. eh ulf of the accused, with a view to detect disere pancies 
}of statement or alleviating circumstances. ‘T'welve wit- 


“Mr. Graham Dalyell, one of the curators of the libra-! 
ry, represented the necessity of providing farther room 
|for containing the books that were rapidly increasing in| sffray under the lamp. The nature of his evidenc 
the library, and suggested the propriety of fitting up a ‘ieee dwelt upon os Scott na his ee ms fear — 
gallery in the Regal-rooms for that purpose.” * * */ 4), prisone! . gee, are ee 


nesses were examined on the part of the prosecution, 
among whom was the gentleman who had witnessed the 


and although proved sufficient to procure 
‘ for him the mitigated verdict of “culpable homicide.” 

A plan and es , 4 se were itted alo . Rae ar tae 
plan and estimate of expense were submitted along | tj, deadly intent with which the b! 


‘ : J F gs IOWS Were evidently 
with this recommend: ; : ere approve : z 
ndation ; both of which were approved given, however, and the violation of discipline implied 


cs : r ‘an , ’ ior 
time. ‘To an old and attached domestic who reproached | of by the Faculty. The ulterior measures alluded to in the whole transaction, drew down upon But! 
th \ ransaction, arevy nh 1} ) 2ulLier a sene- 


him with having contracted a marriage which caused 
vexation to his parents, he answered in a half apologetic 
manner, “that it would keep him at home at nights.” 
To a witty friend who took the liberty of rallying him 
on his selection of a wife, he said, “ she would bring him 
bairns, and not interfere with his work, and that was all he| 
cared for.” He lived long enough to know that kindly | 


and amiable dispositions, unless engrafted upon weit of books members were entitled to borrow, and retain|tical services alone, without the slightest regard to the 


above were not atte ed ti » sar | 
Cc attempted till next ye ir. ; brags — severe th in is usu illy awarded to thie culpa- 
je homicide, transportation for fourteen years 

« Edinburgh, 2d March, 1799. Lott's & ‘to th 
Eilinbargh, d March, V7 . | Scott's first reward for his devotion to the party in 
“A report was submitted from the curators of the | power was allotted to him at the close of 1799. His ap- 
library to the following effect :—Ist, That a new cata-|pointment to the sherifldom of Selkirkshire bears date 
logue should be printed. 2d, That seeing books and the 16th of December in that year. It was then the 


manuscripts have been lost, from the unlimited number | uniform practice to bestow these semi-sinecures for poli- 
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talents or legal accomplishments of the person promoted ; 
and although it does not appear that either at the time of 
his nomination or subsequently Scott possessed a deep 
or accurate knowledze of the law, it were to be wished 
that all ippointments to the office of sheriff-depute had 
been equally unobjectionable. He possessed at any rate 
energy and sagacity. His circumstances might now be 
regarded as moderately opulent; for in addition to his 
salary as sheriff, and the annuity of Mrs. Scott, he had 
lately received an accession to his capital by the death of 
his father. ‘The whole family were amply provided for, 
his brother Thomas, who had been bred to his father’s 
profession, succeeded to lis business, and thus fortune 
might well be said to 
own person, but in that of each of his nearest and dearest 


nule upon him, not only in his 


relations. 

His style of living was adapted to his income, neither 
mean nor ostentatious. He was fond of seeing his friends 
about him, especially in a quiet way on a Sunday even- 
ing. ‘This dereliction from that stern judaical celebration 
of the day in his father’s house annoyed his mother, who 


reside! a short time with him after the death of her hus- 


band; but afterwards occupted a house of her own, 


ount of the irreconcilable nature of their 


views on this head. 


chiefly on ac 


i s¢ yuntry re sidence, we are told, 


was plainly but « \ lady nearly 
related to him, visiting lay at Lasswade a few months 
after his marriage, found him appareled in a linen jacket 
and apron, with along brush in his hand, busily engaged 
in painting his drawing-room. On finding himself sur- 


prised in this dishabille, he laughingly threw aside hi 


accoutrements, and insisted that as a penalty for taking 
| 


him at unawares they should remain his prisoners during 


the day. They consented to stay dinner, and he gave 
the freest scope to his playful humour during the whole 
evening. 


Mr. (now Sir John) Stoddart, who, during his tour in | 


Scotland, visited the cottage at Lasswade, has paid an 
eloquent tribute to the pleasant days he spent there. 


Speaking of the vicinity, he says —“ The circumstance 


which peculiarly endears this spot to me,is the residence | 
of my friend, Mr. Walter Scott, whose poetical talents 
are too well known to receive any accession of praise 
from in I shall have a future occasion to speak of the | 
pleasure and instruction wht i | derived from the society 


of such a companion in a subsequent part of my tour; 
yet [ cannot withhold the immediate expression of my 


feelings; they oblige me to say something, and the fear 
of doing them injustice prevents me from saying much, 
Though we cannot pay the debts of friendship in public, 
we should not be ashamed to acknowledge them: this 
false shame of our best feelings has indeed become almost 
fashionable, but is a fashion ominous to general morals, 
I cannot believe 
but that a reader of taste would be delighte 


and destructive of individual happiness. 
with even 
a slight copy of that domestic pictare, which I contem- 
plated with so much pleasure during my short visit to 


my friend,—a man of native kindness and cultivated 
talent, passing the intervals of a learned profession amidst 
scenes highly favourable to his poetic inspirations, not in 


a churlish and rustic solitude, but in the daily exercise 
sympathies, as a husband, a father, 


an inhabitant, the simple unos- 


of the most precious 
and a friend. ‘L'o sue} 
tentatious elegance of the cottage of Lasswade is well 





suited, and its image will never recur to my memory 
without 
outline I have faintly sketched.” 

The circle in which Scott moved now included all that 


a throng of those pleasing associations whose 


was distinguished for rank or liverature in his native city. 


The rising poet, the ornament of his party, whose poems | 


were read by Matthew Lewis to the literary coteries of 
England's exclusives, and who was patronised and intro- 
duced into society under the auspices of the Dukes of 
Buccleugh and Roxburghe, was a person whose acquaint- 
ance was eagerly sought after. Under the roofs of the 
Duchess of Gordon and Lady Charlotte Campbell, he 
most distinguished strangers 
Among others, it is deserving 


had occasion to meet the 
who visited Edinburgh. 

of particular notice, that he was repeatedly in company 
with Mrs. Siddons during her professional visits. At the 


our informant can give us of the tale is, that “it was 
about Coimbra, and shockingly tiresome.” In these gay 
scenes our hero mingled with more safety than poor Burns, 
for his rank and prospects in his profession gave him in 
some sort a claim to admission on a footing of equality. 
|It was not in bis case a repetition of the fable of the 
|vessel of clay which had strayed into the society of the 
ivessels of brass. He was not poor, and to be “ thrown 
jregardless by,” when the curiosity or silly patronising 
| inood of his titled friends was sufficiently gratified. His 
|character of poet only served to enhance his claims to 
attention, to expose him to the blandishments of beauty 
and fashion. We find more than one of his minor poems 
composed at this period, “at the request” of ladies of 
rank. Even the Lay of the Last Minstrel was occasion- 
ed by such a petition. 

Hlis most intimate associate at this time seems to have 
been William Erskine, afterwards Lord Kinneder, to 
whom he repeatedly and in strong terms expressed his 
gratitude for literary advice. ‘To judge by the very few 
ispecimens of Erskine’s powers which have met the public 
| view, he must have possessed a polished mind and correct 
Or, to express our- 





|taste, without one spark of genius. 
|xelves more strongly, he must have been one of those 
|comm mn-place and superficial thinkers, who, on the 
ground of their never going far wrong, take it upon them 
to control and direct the energies of judgment. Habitual 
deference, and esteem based on the qualities of the heart, 
jhave more or less blended every man of genius to the 
presumption of some such monitor of this kind. In the 
dedication to Erskine, prefixed to one of the cantos of 
Marmion, Scott enumerates the topics which his friend 
was in the habit of recommending to his muse. It is 
evident that Erskine’s ideas of the finest subjects of 
poetry were limited to the theme of a birth-day ode dress- 
ed up in stately heroic lines, remarkable only for the 
monotonous * return of still expected rhymes.” 

| A kindred taste for the antiquities of their native 
}country formed a bond of union between Scott and the 
late Lord Woodhouselee. The same affinity of senti- 
ments drew him into relations of intimacy with Mr. 
Heber, who established his residence in Edinburgh dur- 
ing the winter of 1799-1800. This gentleman, re- 
markable for the urbanity and kindness of his disposition, 
was one of those who “would willingly sit up night 
after night to collate various editions, and note various 
readings.” He was a prowler about book-stalls, a zealous 
collector of forgotten volumes. In addition to his ac- 
jcomplishments as a classical scholar, Mr. Heber was 
lintimately versant in the older literature of England. 
He had pushed his researches beyond the ballad litera- 
ture, upon which cold scent the disciples of the bishop 
ot Dromore still kept puzzling, into the deeper and more 
| fertile fields of the Elizabethan drama, a province, the 
| labourers in which, hitherto little better than word-hunt- 
}ers, had a more genial spirit breathed into them, about 
‘this time, or not long afterwards, by the fine-thoughted 
effusions of Charles Lamb. Under the auspices of He- 
ber, Scott extended his acquaintance with Shakspeare to 
the writings of his scarcely less gigantic cotemporaries, 
|and received from the well-stored mind of his new friend 


la rich addition to his store of curious and out of the way 





knowledge. . 

| It was to Heber that Scott owed his first introduction 
as John Leyden; and in adverting to the commencement 
lof the friendship contracted by the refined virtuoso for 
that bluff specimen of Scotish learning, we find for the 
|first time an opportunity of introducing a name since 
|long and intimately counected with literature. Archi- 
| bald Constable had, not long before the period of which 
| we now speak, begun business as a bookseller, in a nar- 
row dingy shop in the High street. The most profitable 
branch of his trade was the sale of Heinneccius’ Pan- 
dects to the law students. But possessing a taste for 
|curious and ancient books, he was gradually amassing a 
/rich store of those baits for the bibliomaniac. As a law- 
|stationer it was that he formed his acquaintance with 
ithe future conductors of the Edinburgh Review; as an 
| antiquarian bookseller, he connected himself with a very 
| different class of literati; and on the strength of these 








house of a lady, who still survives to tell the story, he | connections, prompted by a bold and speculative inclina- 
was one evening called upon to give a specimen of his|tion, he commenced that career which has linked his 


talents for improvisatore story-telling. The audience|name indissolubly with the history of the literature of 


consisted, among others, of the great tragedian and Henry | ovr age, and will give us occasion to introduce him to 
Erskine, It is with regret we add, that the only account| the reader’s notice once and again during the continua- 





tion of our narrative. A bookseller’s shop, like misery, 
“ brings a man acquainted with strange bedfellows,” and 
on this occasion it brought about an intimacy between 
two men of the most dissimilar tempers. Heber, we are 
told by Scott, “ was a frequenter, of course, of Mr. Con- 
stable’s shop, where he made many valuable acquisitions 
at a rate very different from the exactions of the present 
day. In these researches he formed an acquaintance 
with Leyden, who examined, as an amateur, the shelves 
which Mr. Heber ransacked as a purchaser.” 

Leyden was one of the most peculiar characters in a 
circle of yourg men devoted to literary pursuits, who 
enjoyed the patronage of Dr. Robert Anderson, the first 
man of letters who published a complete edition of the 
English poets. They were visited by occasional glances 
of countenance from the Earl of Buchan, but his super- 
cilious and parsimonious notice was nothing to the warm 
friendship of the worthy doctor. He edited for some 
time a publication called “« The Bee,” and subsequently, 
to the close of its career, the Edinburgh Magazine. 
There was always a seat vacant at his fireside for young 
men of promise, be their original rank in life what it 
may; and not unfrequently a nook in his Magazine for 
their effusions. Hence his house became the rendezvous 
of all those youths of talent and genius, many of them 
fated to bear a distinguishing name afterwards in the lite- 
rary annals of their country, who, sprung from the very 
humblest classes of society, laboured hard and fared 
sparely to satiate that intense desire for advancement in 
faine and fortune, which, we are proud to reflect, haa 
ever been a distinguished characteristic of our native 
peasantry. Amongst these, it is true, mingled some 
whose worldly prospects seemed budding more promis- 
ingly, but still not so glowing as to prove a passport 
into those exclusive circles where fashion, fortune, or 
tugh birth, is reckoned indispensable to ertitle the indi- 
vidual to the rites and courtesies of hospitality. Around 
this man of genuine benevolence, if not of lofty genius, 
were gathered at this time a band of young men, des- 
tined to fight their way to notoriety, by their own un- 
aided exertions, and despite all the frowns of fortune. 

Dr. Thomas Brown, the amiable and ingenuous phi- 
losopher, was one of this “enlightened few.” The 
surpassing qualities of this eminent man, equally as a 
scholar, a metaphysician, and a Christian, are yet too 
fresh in the memory of the present generation to need 
any restrospective notice bere. His power of mental 
analysis was remarkably subtile: but the style of his 
rhetoric was perhaps too inflated and ambitiously orna- 
mented, for an effective instructor of youth. He seems 
to have laboured even painfully hard to attain the dis- 
tinction of a poet, and published a volume of fugitive 
pieces, the longest of which, the « War Fienp,” was, 
else we mistake much, an ambitious attempt at emulat- 
ing the translitions and imitations of the German bal- 
lads, with the admiration of which the whole literary 
world around him was then filled. These juvenile effu- 
sions may now be considered, to use the favourite ex- 
pression of Jonathan Oldbuck, as scarcely “in rerum 
natura ;’’ and, however creditable to him as proofs of a 
youthful and praiseworthy enthusiasm, we notice them 
here merely as affording a remarkable instance of highly 
polished versification, and beautiful, nay, sometimes im- 
passioned sentiment, with scarcely one poetical idea 
throughout. As the Ettrick Shepherd is somewhere re- 
presented as saying, (certainly with as much coarseness 
as truth,) in passing judgment upon some modern Eng- 
lish songs, “they’re clear and cauld like the drap at a 
man’s nose on a frosty morning.” 

Murray, the philologist, whose father taught him to 
read by drawing the letters with a burned stick on the 
back of a wool-card, and who, even while tending his 
sheep in the wilds of Galloway, made himself master of 
seven languages, was another of the youthful coterie at 
Dr. Anderson’s hospitable fireside ; and, without naming 
more, may also be mentioned the author of the Pleasures 
of Hope. 

John Leyden was a man of warm heart, deep sus- 
ceptibility and daring courage, and of extensive rather 
than accurate or practically useful acquirements. His 
writings are full of curious knowledge and irregular 
bursts of genius. His uniform struggle to be and ap- 
pear a greater man than nature designed him, was 80 
marked, as, in the eyes of those who knew him not inti- 


| mately, to savour somewhat of pretension, His affecta- 
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tion, too, of preserving the rustic language and manners; the lords of justiciary reckoned themselves warranted in 
of the class from which he sprung, despite the refined| suspending consideration of the verdict, anJ ultimately 
and classical nature of his studies, and the polished cir-| ordered mutual informations to be lodged by the counsel 


cles in which he was an early and welcome guest, sat, fur the crown and the criminal. ‘The paper in behalf of | 


and would be reckoned intuitive, did we not know how 
powerlully the “silence of the mountain solitudes,” by 
engendering habits of self-ieflection, and throwing the 
heart back upon itself, leads to an intimacy with the se- 


any thing but gracefully on him. To those who had | the latter is in Scott’s name, and is a very elaborate pro-| cret springs which regulate and influence human con- 


opportunities of studying his character more narrowly, | duction. It shows an extensive knowledge both of the 
however, these venial defects were more, much more than! practice and spirit of our Scotish criminal jurisprudence, 
compensated by his devoted affection for those he loved ;/ as well as great art in representing the pannel as beyond 
the unwearied enthusiasm with which he followed out the pale of its application. ‘The concluding paragraph 
any favourite pursuit, or struggled to serve a friend. A/of the pleading is more characteristic of the author of 
congenial taste for ballads, romance, and border antiqui-| Waverley than the young Scotish advocate :—* He (the 
ties, immediately attached him to Scott, to whom be was) pannel) has indeed much to answer for, and has, per- 
introduced by Weber, and the progress of mutual ac-/ haps, too well merited the punishment which he depre- 
quaintance only riveted more strongly the ties of friend-| cates. Buta dead fly will corrupt a box of precious 
ship. A characteristic anecdote of Leyden was after-| ointment, and the irregular punishment of the most ob- 
wards told by Scott, which, although more apropos to a| scure and guilty individual, may pervert the noblest sys- 
subsequent part of our narrative, may here be given as; tem of jurisprudence.” 
the finishing stroke to our necessarily brief and imper-| The result to the pannel was an unconditional dis- 
fect portraiture of this amiable and excellent man:—!} missal from the bar. It may perhaps not be uninteresting 
“In this labour (procuring materials for the ‘ Minstrelsy | to state, that the senior counsel fur the accused was Jolin 
of the Scotish Border, which we wil! forthwith have} Clerk, afterwards Lord Eldin. 
occasion to notice,) Leyden was equally interested by 
friendship for the editor, and by his own patriotic zeal|of Selkirkshire did not render his permanent residence 
for the honour of the Scotish borders; and both may be} in the country imperative, it was nevertheless necessary 
judged of from the following circumstance. An inter-| for him to reside in the district a certain portion of the 
esting fragment of an ancient historical ballad had inane | yee He therefore forthwith removed trom his cottage 
obtained, but the remainder, to the great disturbance of| at Lasswade, and took the house of Ashiesteel, on the 
the editur and his coadjutor, (Leyden,) was not to be| banks of the ‘weed, which we have beture described, 
recovered. ‘I'wo days afterwards, while the editor was! and which continued to be his country residence tll he 
sitting with some company after dinner, a sound was| took up his abode at Abbotsford. ‘The appointment was 
heard at a distance like that of the whistling of a tem-|to him, in every respect, an agreeable and beneficial one. 
pest through the torn rigging of the vessel which scuds} Besides adding £300 a-year to his income, (his means 
before it. The sounds increased as they approache.| being little augmented’ by his professional practice, ) and 
more near, and Leyden, (to the great astonishment of! conferring an enviable general and local respectability to 
such of the guests as did not know him,) burst into the|his character, he was thus transplanted to a di trict 
room, chanting the desiderated ballad with the most en-| abounding with valued relatives and friends, and with 
thusiastic gesture, and all the energy of the saw-tones| scenery, which, dear as it was to him while a boy, was 
of his voice. It turned out that he had walked betw en} now incalculably more precious to him as a poet. It 
forty and fifty miles and back again for the soie purpose | would appear to be on his removal to the banks of his 
of visiting an old person who possessed this precious | favourite stream, that Scott abandoned equally all pros- 
remnant of antiquity.” pect and desire of obtaining distinction at the bar, and 
We are now approaching that period at which Scott! gave the /aissez aller to the natural impulses of his 
may be said to have laid the foundation of his future | heart, and the soaring pinions of his imagination. His 
fame, and that too, strangely enough, by the publication | office as sheriff-depute was (exclusive, of course, of the 
of a work scarcely entitled to the claim of originality.| salary) little more than a nominal one, and he was by 
We allude to his « Minstrelsy of the Scotish Border.”|no means inclined to augment its duties. Indeed, it is 
Before entering into the detail, however, of a career so|averred by Hogg, that if he ever displayed any thing 
brilliant as his was destined to be, the plan of our work | like partiality in the exercise of his functio..s, it was to- 
compels us to advert to one or two minor iomcinlianties| wards the poachers by land and water, who were occa- 
Although Scott, at this period, (1800,) was gradually,{ sionally brought before him—a species of legal game 
and perhaps to himself, as to others, imperceptibly, | which his brethren of the bench seem, from time imme- 
gliding into that current of intellectual occupation for| morial, to have reckoned it one of the prime purposes oj} 
which Providence seems so palpably to have destined} their office to nose out and hunt down. Scott entertain- 
him, he had by no means relinquished the duties, imme-| ed, however, a high notion of the importance and dig- 
diate or prospective, of his profession. It is, perhaps,|nity of his office, and resolutely vindicated it when 
proper to state, for the information of those unacquaint-| occasion required. It is said that, on one occasion, when 
ed with our Scotish institutions, that the commission of| the Archduke Nicholas, now Emperor of Russia, was 
sheriff, or steward of a county, does not, as the law now | passing through Selkirk, the populace, in their natural 
stands, (though it is believed it will not do so long,)| anxiety to behold such a curiosity as a live prince, press- 
render the local residence of that functionary at all ne-|ed round him so closely, that Scott found it impossib.« 
cessary ; his duties being discharged either by a substi-/to get near him. ‘The magistrate’s patience at length 
tute, or, when requisite, by personal correspon lence with | failed, and shouting out, in an authoritative tone,— 
himself. These gentlemen, therefore, being invariably |“ Room for your sheriff! Room for your sheriff!” he 
selected from the ranks of the legal profession, are gene-| pushed and elbowed the gazers impatiently aside, until 
rally to be found pursuing their original practice as plead-| he reached the prince, to whom he apologised for his 
ers before the court of session, during its sittings, as) countrymen’s rudeness. 
assiduously as if no such office had been entrusted to| Ere we proceed to the retrospect of Scott’s career as 
their charge. Accordingly, we find the subject of our|a poet, we will follow out our original plan of intro- 
memoir, the year after his appointment as sheriff of Sel-| ducing brief sketches of his early friends and acquaint- 
kirkshire, engaged as counsel for a man of the name of| ances, with as much chronological consecutiveness as 
Elliot, a horse-dealer in Hawick, who was tried before! possible. Amongst these, one of the first entitled to 
the high court of justiciary for the crime of forgery. notice, in priority of time as well as genius, is Hogg, the 
We notice this trial not only as being in itself somewhat! Ettrick Shepherd. 
anomalous in our Scotish criminal annals, but as being} James Hogg was Scott’s junior only by a few months, 
apparently the last of the same description in which] having been born in March 1772. His progenitors, as 
Scott was engaged, and in which, as the junior and|he tells us himself, were all shepherds in the border 
working counsel, he acquitted not only his client, but! districts,—a class of men to whom, for natural intelli- 
himself, triumphantly. The trial lasted two days; be-| gence, moral integrity, fervent piety, and stern inde- 
tween twenty and thirty witnesses were examined, and} pendence of mind, we can find no parallel in the annals 
the jury returned a verdict of guilty of knowingly ut-| of mankind. The character of this primitive, and, gene- 
tering base notes,—held equivalent, by the law, to the| rally speaking, still unsophisticated class of men, is little 
Primary crime of forging,—and, therefore, subjecting| known or appreciated, even by their own countrymen. 
the accused to the capital punishment (now happily | Mingling little with their fellow-men beyond the bounds 
abolished) of death. From certain circumstances, eli-|of their own secluded vales, and then only at distant 











Although, as we have already said, his duties as sheriff 


duct. ‘he nature of their occupation, too, tends to 
inspire them witha feeling of trust and reliance on Pro- 
vidence; imbues them with an habitual devoutness of 
thought, while it elevates their deportment with a natu- 
ral dignity, almost patriarchal. 

This is any thing but an exaggerated picture of the 
Border shepherds, as all who have had the opportunity, 
and the courage, to penetrate into their native fastnesses, 
and have contented themselves with frugal and healthful 
fare for the sake of studying original individuality of 
character, can attest. ‘hey are in fact, in the widest 
meaning of the expression, truly what Allan Cunning: 
ham has so emphatically denominated them, * Nature’s 
gentlemen.” But it must not be imagined, from what 
we have here said, that these men are ignorant of the 
events and transactions of the busy world around them. 
The very reverse is the fact; and this more especially 
since the commencement of that system of cheap pub- 
lishing which forms one of the most distinetive features 
of the present age. And we here call to recollection an 
incident illustrative of our present observations which 
it may not be uninteresting in this place to record. ‘The 
writer of these pages happened, a few years ago, to be 
on a pilgrimage to the classic banks of the Yarrow, with 
two friends. The Shepherd’s house was, as usual, 








crowded to the door with a miscellaneous assemblage 
from all points of the compass, resembling strongly, in- 
deed, whut he himself jocularly termed it, +a bees’ skaep 
in the process of casting.’ With a view, therefore, to 
relieve him somewhat from the oppressive duties of hos- 
pitality, we walked up the glen to St. Mary’s Loch, in 
order to while away the forenoon. Here we faregathered 
with a shepherd, to whom one of my friends, a native 
of the district, was known; and who, after exchanging 
civilities, instead of commencing a running commentary 
on the state of the weather and markets, as we expected, 
proceeded, to our great astonishment, to criticise Scott’s 
Napoleon, then newly published, and which none of us, 
to our inexpressible contusion, had yet seen. Our pastoral 
friend, however, seemed to have analysed it completely, 
and stated several objections, as respected historical ae- 
curacy, most of which we afterwards found gravely put 
forth in the critical press of the day. 

Making every allowance, however, for the benefit of 
intelligent parentage, it must be owned that Hogg’s ca- 
reer is one of the most extraordinary examples on re- 
cord of natural genius, forcing its way upwards through 
all obstacles into a lofty and enviable fame. Like the 
children of almost every Scotish peasant, since the estab- 
lishment of our invaluable parochial system of education, 
Hogg was early instructed in writing and reading; but 
at seven years of age, In consequence of domestic mis- 
fortunes, was taken from school and sent to service in 
the dignified capacity of a cow-herd. «In all,” he says, 
“T had spent about half a year at school; and was never 
another day at any school whatever.” He was soon 
transferred from the charge of cows to that of sheep, in 
which employment he continued unremittingly till his 
eighteenth year, without attempting to lift a pen, and 
scarcely seeing a book,—the Bibleexcepted. It was not 
until he was twenty-one, that he attempted to write 
verses, and his first rude efforts were, as he, as candidly 
as justly, says, “sad trash;” but this seems to have 
arisen chiefly from his attempting flights far beyond the 
still narrow range of his powers. Searcely had he be- 
gun to scribble, when the casual perusal of Ramsay’s 
unrivaled pastoral fired him with a dramatic frenzy, 
and he began to sacrifice alternately to Thalia and Mel- 
pomene, with an ardour of devotion, by which, if he at- 
tained some notoriety, it was of a kind which his future 
fame miy, without much loss, dispense with. Under 
the discriminating eye and fostering encouragement of 
his master, Mr. William Laidlaw, at Elibank, the shep- 
herd continued to write, and to improve as he wrote; 
and his effusions began gradually to creep into public 
notice. Perhaps the startling and reproachful precedent 
of Burns, then recently laid in his grave, rendered his 
countrymen the more ready to open their convictions to 
the claims of his still more rustic and unpolished succes- 





Cited by the counsel for the pannel during the procedure,| intervals, their knowledge of mankind is astonishing,|sor, In 18 2, the first two volumes of the « Minstrelsy 
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of the Scotish Border’ were published, onl it must 7 ive gulf, ond got a wed 1 fright; but Sir Walter, in the very 
been in the autumn of that year, that the first interview | worst paths, never dismounted, save at Loch Skene to 
between Scott and Hogg, as detailed in the Shepherd’s | take some dinner. Our very perils were to him matter 
own graphic words, took place, although the latter him-|of infinite merit; and then there was a short-tempered 
self, it will be seen, dates it in 1801. The mistake is,|boot-boy at the inn (at Moffat) who wanted to pick a 
however, palpable, even by his own narrative. “ One| quarrel with him, at which he laughed till the water ran 
fine day in the summer of 1801, as I was busily engaged | over his cheeks.” ‘These reminiscences of the Shepherd 
working in the field Ettrick House, (a farm sr ‘are valuable and interesting, as displaying at once the 
given up in lease to him by his brother William,) Wat / animal temperament of his brother bard, and the habitual 
Shiel came over to me and said, that ‘I boud gang Pats channel in which Scott’s ideas ran, at that period of his 
to the Ramsay-cleuch as fast as my feet could carry me,/{life. And in the picture given, we think every one will 
for there war some gentlemen there wha wantit to speak | perceive that the exuberant flow of both—his contempt 
to me.—* Wha can it be at the Ramsay-cleuch that/of toil and danger, and the chivalric current of his feel- 
wants me, Wat !’— 1 couldna say, for it was na me they |ings—are to be found bursting forth irrepressibly in every 
spak to in the byganging, but I’m thinking its the SA‘r-|page of these immortal strains to which he soon after- 
ra* and some of his gang.—I was rejoiced to hear this, | wards gave birth. 
for I had seen the first volumes of the Minstrelsy of the} Hogg subsequently remarks, that the enthusiasm with 
Border, and had copied a number of old things from my |which Scott recited and spoke of our ancient ballads 
mother’s recital, and sent them to the editor preparatory | during that interesting tour through the forest of Ettrick, 
fora third volume. {Our readers will here observe, in | first led him (Hogs) to attempt an imitation of them. 
reference to the date of this interview, that the third | | Every one knows how successfully he did so, in his 
volume was published in 1803.] I accordingly went to- i Mountain Bard,” published in 1807; which with equal 
wards home to put on my Sunday clothes, but before | propriety and gratitude he dedicated to the high priest of 
reaching it, I met with the Shirra and Mr. William Laid-|that altar whence he caught the fire of his inspiration. 
law {Hoge’s late master] coming to visit me. They | Scott, indeed, encouraged the publication of the work by 
alighted and remained in our cottage for a space better | word and deed, not only as an enthusiastic poet, but a 
than an hour, and my mother chanted the ballad of Old | warse—08 actively warm—friend. Of his kind offices 
Maitland to them, with which Mr. Scott was highly de-|in the former character, Hog gg has beautifully said— 
lighted. I had sent him a copy, but I thought Mr. Scott 
had some dread of a part being forged, which had been 
the cause of his journey into Eutrick. When he heard my 
mother sing it he was quite satisfied, and I remember he 
asked her if she thought it had ever been printed, and 
her answer was,— Oo, na, na, sir, it was never prented 1’ 
the world, for my brothers an’ me learned it trae auld 
Andrew Moor, an’ he learned it, an’ mony mae, frae ane 
auld Baby Maitlan’, that was housekeeper to the first 
laird o’ ‘Tushilaw.’—*'Then that must be a very auld | When the work was finished, Scott took the bard with 
story, indeed, Margaret,’ said he.—‘ Aye, it is that! But} him to Edinburgh, and introduced him to Mr. Constable, 
mair nor that, except George Watson and James Ste yer-| who became the publisher, although on terms not the 
art, there was never ane o’ my sangs prentit, till ye | most flattering to the author. The truth was, we believe, 
prentit them yersell, an’ ye hae spoilt them a’ thegither ! |that the bibliopole was at first somewhat staggered at the 
They war made for singing, an’ no for reading ; an’ |loutish bearing, uncouth dialect, and grotesque caligraphy 
they're neither right spelled nor right setten down "| of the untutored borderer. 
‘Heh,—heh—heh! Take ye that, Mr. Scott,’ said{ It is at all times a delicate, and sometimes a dangerous 
Laidlaw. Mr. Scott answered by a hearty laugh, and|matter to touch upon the private intercourse between 
the recital of a verse, but | have forgot what it was, and| friend and friend, when either or both are in the land of 
my mother gave hima rap on the knee with her open|the living. But we have Hogg’s own and oft-repeated 
hand, and said,—‘it was true enough for a’ that.’” {authority for stating, that, amid all his many vicissitudes 
Such is a part of Hogg’s account of this interesting in-|of fortune, Scott ever continued to be his warm and con- 
troduction to his illustrious friend and brother poet. The | sistent friend, in the fullest acceptation of the term. And 
intercourse, however, lasted two days, and laid the foun-|this we are the more anxious to state, as the illustrious 
dation of a friendship which only terminated with the | subject of our narrative has more than once been accused 
death of one of them. They visited together several |of a callousness and indifference in his friendships, even 
places in the district renowned in the ballad and legend-;in those contracted during his earlier years, when the 
ary lore in which they were both such enthusiasts; and|heart was young and the feelings ardent, amounting to 
it may be worth while noting a few of the Shepherd's |apathetic insensibility. Never was charge more unjust, 
reminiscences of his friend’s apenas and bearing at|}as we shall have little difficulty in showing. But we 
that period. “I remember,” says he, “his riding upon|have not yet arrived at the proper place for making up 
a terribly high- -spirited horse, wl hich had the pe rilons | an estimate either of his public or private character. One 
fancy of leaping every drain, rivulet, and ditch that came | instance of his kindly and forgiving disposition, however, 
in our way. ‘The consequence was, that he was ever-|we cannot help here giving, in connection with the indi- 
lastingly bogging himself, while sometimes his rider ke 4 barron about whom we have just been speaking. Among 
his seat in despite of his plunging, and at other times he | other literary speculations which mingled with the teem- 
was obliged to extricate himself the best way he could.|ing fancies of Hogg’s brain during the heyday of his 
We visited the old castles of Thirlestane and Tushik Ww, | career at Edinburgh, he conceived the idea of publishing 
and dined and spent the afternoon and the night with|a volume containing a poem by each of the great mas- 
Mr. Brydon of Crosslic. Sir Walter was, all the while, |ters of the lyre then living in Britain. Proceeding to 
in the highest good-humour, and seemed to enjoy the |act upon this notion, he forthwith applied personally or 
range of mountain solitude which we traversed, exceed-|by letter to the parties concerned, little doubting of their 
ingly. Indeed, | never saw him otherwise. In the}cordial co-operation and assistance in a scheme so novel 
fields, on the rugged mountains, or even toiling in Tweed |and striking. His applications were for the most part 
to the waist, I have seen his glee not only surpass him-|favourably received, and either ready contributions or 
self, but that of all other men. I remember of leaving | promises of their speedy transmission were sent to him. 
Altrive with him once, accompanied by Mr. Laidlaw and|Hogg became hourly more delighted with his scheme. 
Sir Adam Ferguson, to visit the tremendous solitudes of | He had already scaled 
the Grey Mare’s Tail and Loch Skene.t Tc nyo ted | 
them through that wild region by a path which, if f not} 
rode by Clavers, was, I dare say, never before ated by |and now, he conceived, he had found the “ open sessame” 
any gentleman. Sir Adam rode inadvertently into alto the temple of fortune. To his utter discomfiture, 
ae however, his friend Scott, of whose support he reckoned 
* Sheriff—Mr. Scott being then Sheriff of Selkirkshire. | himself most secure, at once unqualifiedly refused to lift 
beg pen for such a purpose. Hogg remonstrated earnest- 





«“ Blest be his generous heart for aye, 
He told me where the relic lay, 
Pointed my way with ready will, 
Afar on Ettrick’s wildest hill; 
Watched my first notes with curious eye, 
And wondered at my minstrelsy : 
He little weened a parent’s tongue 
Such strains had o’er my cradle sung.” 





«“ The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,”’— 


+ A waterfall and lake amid the feartully-wild moun- 
tain fastnesses that separate the vales of Yarrow and 





obstinate; nor would he even condescend to give any 
opinion respecting the propriety of Hogg’s projected 
publication. Stung with indignation at treatment which 
he conceived to be undeservedly injurious and contemptu- 
ous, the Shepherd flung from him; sent him a most abusive 
letter, impugning equally his qualities as a man, and his 
capacity as a poet, and refused either to speak to or meet 
with him for more thana twelvemonth afterwards. Hogg, 
at the same time, threw aside his favourite project in 
angry vexation, conceiving, very justly, even amid his 
wrath, that the want of Scott’s name would, in all like- 
lihood, tend materially to frustrate its success. He soon 
afterwards revived itagain, however, in a different fashion, 
and published his Poetic Mirror, giving imitations 
(many of them happily executed) of the most celebrated 
of our country’s living poets. During the interval of 
estrangement between Scott and Hogg, the latter (who 
afterwards confessed the quarrel to be all on his own side) 
fell ill, and was soon considered in great danger of his 
life. Such a casualty is the surest touch-stone of earthly 
affection. Not knowing how he would be received per- 
sonally by his afflicted friend, Scott made daily and most 
anxious enquiries after his welfare at the shop of Hogg’s 
border countrymen and earliest benefactors, Messrs. 
Scott and Grieve, hatters, North Bridge ; he desired that 
no pecuniary consideration might prevent his having the 
best medical advice in Edinburgh, and every thing which 
could contribute to the restoration of his health; and 
frequently observed, with much emotion—“ I would not 
for all ! am worth in the world that any thing serious 
should befall Hogg.’ As his friends had been enjoined 
to secrecy by Scott, it was long after his recovery ere the 
particulars of this affectionate solicitude for his welfare 
reached the ears of the Shepherd. When it did so, the 
consequence was, an immediate and cordial reconcilia- 
tion. Scott’s reasons for refusing to accede to his friend’s 
urgent request, as well as declining all explanation on 
the subject, seem to us perfectly plain, and reflect, in our 
opinion, the highest credit both on his head and heart. 
The project was, to say the least of it, a somewhat mer- 
cenary one; at least, had it been carried into effect, and 
redounded much to the editor’s profit, there was a strong 
probability of its being viewed in that light by the world. 
Scott, therefore, discountenanced a proposal by which 
the friend he esteemed might sully the bright fame he 
had then acquired in the world of letters, and ultimately 
forfeit his own self-respect—the direst of human mis- 
fortunes; while the subject was, at the same time, of a 
nature which, to a man of delicacy, forbade either argu- 
ment or remonstrance, 

It would be out of our way, in these pages, to enter 
on a detailed review of Hogg’s literary career; and the 
time is happily not yet arrived for making up the balance- 
sheet of his merits and defects, either as an intellectual 
or a social being. Thus much, however, we will ven- 
ture to say,—that as a poet, he has given undoubted 
proofs that his genius is, or has been, of the highest 
order, however much he may have tampered with it in 
his “ wayward moods.” Few, we think, will venture to 
predict the time when the name of the author of the 
‘Queen’s Wake” shall have passed into oblivion. As 
a man, few indeed are capable of appreciating him. But 
let those who may be inclined to speak lightly of him in 
either character, pause when they know that he is one 
whom Walter Scott esteemed in both. 

We turn now to our task of noticing the first publi- 
cation upon which Scott, so to speak, adventured forth 
upon the perilous ocean of authorship, little dreaming, 
doubtless, of the Jong and glorious voyage before him, 
or that he was to be lighted along in his triumphant ca- 
reer by “the sunshine of a world’s smilc,’—his sails 
filled to cracking with the applauding breath of nations. 
We have already seen in what manner he employed 
himself for some years previously, with the view of 
wresting the still surviving relics of our ancient min- 
strelsy from the ruthless grasp of oblivion,--traversing 
the barren heaths, and exploring the solitary dells, of 
the highlands of the south, with unwearying ardour and 
untiring foot. But we have learned, even since we com- 
menced our task as biographers, that his mind had been 
directed to this object much earlier than any one, until 
very lately, was aware of. In the splendid edition of his 
poetical works, now in the course of publication by Mr. 


ly, but without effect ; and finally “demanded an explana- | Cadell, we find a note by the editor, Mr. Lockhart, stating 


Moffat. |tion of his refusal, But on this point Scott was equally jthat « there is, in the library at Abbotsford, a collection 
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of ballads, partly printed broadsides, partly in MS., in 
six small volumes, which, from the handwriting, must 
have been formed by Sir Walter Scott while attending 
the earlier classes of Edinburgh college.” If the editor 
be correct in his conjecture, Scott must have begun and 
completed this voluminous collection of antiquarian lore 
previous to his fourteenth year; as we have shown from 
unquestionable documents that his career at the earlier 


classes of the college was cut short at the commence-| 


ment of the session of 1784 by indisposition, when he 
was barely past thirteen: nor did he again renew his 
studies there until the winter of 1790. Now, as we 
have been able to get no trace of Scott’s having applied 
himself to any undertaking of the description adverted 
to by Mr. Lockhart, or even of his having shown a de- 
cided preference for such pursuits, beyond the perusal of 
stories of romance and diadlerie, antecedent to his long 
and severe attack of illness, (from which period, indeed, 
the poet himself dates his irrevocable lapse into the re- 
gion of fiction,) we must conclude, either that we have 
been deficient in our sources of information, or that the 
learned editor has overlooked the abrupt termination of 
Scott’s classical studies. With every sentiment of de- 
ference to an authority so high, we are inclined to think, 
that without some further proof to the contrary, the 
public will be disposed to continue its belief in the cor- 
rectness of our narrative. 

Besides his own indefatigable industry in collecting 
materials for his “ Minstrelsy,” Scott enjoyed many ad- 
vantages in its compilation. Besides his intimate ac- 


may be questioned, however, how far this general remark 
is just, as applying to the order of ballads contained in 
the Minstrelsy, consisting, as they almost exclusively 
do, of narratives of historical occurrences, or private ad- 
venture; and whether, moreover, it can be said to hold 
good in any case, so far as Scott himself is concerned. 
The very nature of the subjects recorded in these old 
relics almost necessarily precludes any approach to re- 
finement of sentiment; while the rude habits and bar- 
,barous manners of the times were equally incompatible 
| with elegance of expression. Many passages doubtless 
|occur, especially in the ballads of romance, of the most 
| touching pathos and exquisite expression of natural 
ifeeling ; but, in the main, the principal value of these 
strains of the olden time consists in the curious pictures 





society in days gone by, and to a knowledge of which 
we have no other means of attaining. And in this view 
they are to be regarded rather as useful and instructive, 
than adding any thing to our stock of intellectual luxu- 
ries. Of this, Scott, zealous and enthusiastic as he was 
both as an antiquary and a poet, seems to have been 
|perfectly aware at the time of their publication, and 
|judged it prudent to throw in a short caveat to that 
leffect, in his Introduction, with the view of depreca- 
ting the feeling of disappointment with which he ex- 
pected his work to be received by the more refined and 
classical palates of modern times. 

The Introduction to the “ Minstrelsy” is one of the 
most extraordinary specimens of antiquarian research 





quaintance with the many valuable collections of the and abstruse learning, combined with extensive histori- 


same description already published—from the miscellany 


cal knowledge, ever submitted to the public. It gives a 


of Andro Myllar and Walter Chepman* of Edinburgh, |condensed but satisfactory history of the Border districts 


in 1508, to the enlarged edition of David Herd’s ample 
work, in 1791—he had the benefit of the best exertions 
of many friends well qualified to assist him. 





of Scotland, from the earliest known period down to the 
era of the Reformation,—the character and condition of 


Access|the inhabitants throughout the different ages,—their 


was, by their influence, obtained for him to private libra- lhabits, their religion, their superstitions and their occu- 


ries, and carefully preserved MSS. hitherto unprofaned | 
by strangers’ touch, by which he was, in innumerable 
instances, enabled to supply deficiencies, elucidate, dubi- 
ous passages, and correct false or corrupted readings in 
the many ballads which he had previously noted down 
from recitation. He mentions, in particular, a collection 
of border songs, under the title of Glenriddel’s MS., 
compiled by the late Mr. Riddel of Glenriddel, of which 
he had the use while preparing his work, and which 
proved of incalculable service to him. 

If any one should suppose that, in thus stating the 
numerous sources of information afforded to Scott in the 
prosecution of his work, we are detracting from the 
merit of his labours, we answer that such a construction 


pations. It shows how deeply and attentively Scott had 
studied the history of his native land, ere he ventured to 
lift his pen as an author; how readily his mind laid hold 
of and stored up every occurrence of interest, and every 
remarkable trait of character. And now that the wand 
of the magician is broken—though his enchantments re- 
main—a re-perusal of this his earliest acknowledged essay, 
affords an explanation of much that was inexplicable 
during the period of this mysterious power, and especial- 
ly that exuberant profusion of historical incident with 


his plots and characters all the semblance and the interest 
of reality. 
The “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ is divided into 





is as foreign to our meaning as it is ex facie absurd. 
The work was not one of original composition, but 
merely of a collection ; and the co-operation of his friends 
only tended to facilitate and render more perfect the ace| 
complishment of an object intrinsically national. The | 
duties, however, of selecting, comparing, arranging—in | 
short of editing, the collection, were nowise lightened by | 
this ready zeal in furnishing materials; on the contrary, | 
they were rendered the more burdensome and responsi- | 
ble, just in proportion to the number and value (to use | 
a statutory expression) of the contributors. 


three distinct classes of poems. I. Hisrorieat Batraps. 
II. Romantic. II. Imirarions oF THESE ComposI- 
tions BY Mopern Avuruors. ‘The first class are de- 


fined to be those that relate to events which are either| had ever before been executed in Scotland. 
| was Mr. James Ballantyne, of whom, as also of his two 


known actually to have taken place, or which, making 


they display of the habits, sentiments, and condition of 


| time. 
which he enriched his fictitious narratives, and gave to|the volume of “Imitations” of the ancient ballads, by 


| himself and various literary friends. 





ral consequences of oral transmission, which weakened 
or destroyed their native vigour and beauty ; searching 
out, with a patience of investigation almost incredible, 
the true readings of original texts; unriddling the real 
meaning of the antiquated terms in which they were 
originally dictated; and thus presenting them to us in a 
form at once intelligible to modern readers, and at the 
same time with all the genuine marks of authenticity 
about them. “ Fortunate it was,” observes Mr. Mother- 
well, (and few, we think, will dissent from his opinion,) 
“for the heroic legendary song of Scotland that the work 
was undertaken, and still more fortunate that its execu- 
tion devolved upon one so well qualified in every respect 
to do its subject the most ample justice. Long will it live 
a noble and interesting monument of his unwearied re- 
search, curious and minute learning, genius, and taste. 
It is truly a patriot’s legacy to posterity ; and as much 
as it may be now esteemed, it is only in times yet 
gathering in the bosom of futurity, when the interesting 
traditions, the chivalrous and romantic legends, the wild 
superstitions, the tragic songs of Scotland, have wholly 
failed from living memory, that this gift can be duly ap- 
preciated. It is then that these volumes will be conned 
with feelings akin to religious enthusiasm, that their 
strange and mystic lore will be treasured up in the heart 
as the precious record of days for ever passed away—ihat 
their grand stern legends will be listened to with reve- 
rential awe, as if the voice of a remote ancestor from the 
depths of the tombs had woke the thrilling strains of 
martial antiquity.” 

The “« Minstrelsy” was generally received, on its pub- 
| lication, with the applause it merited. It had been long 
| and eagerly expected ; for although Scott’s name was at 
| that time little known, and still less his capacity for the 
| task, beyond the circle of his own literary acquaintances, 
| these, together with the knowledge of the many indi- 
| viduals of authority in antiquarian matters, who had 
}taken an interest in, and lent their assistance to, the un- 
| dertaking during its progress, was sufliciently numerous 
|and influential to excite anticipations in the public mind 
| of no ordinary kind. The popularity of the work is, 


| perhaps, best proven, by the fact that a second edition 





was called for in the course of the first year.* 
As already mentioned, the “ Minstrelsy” made its first 
| appearance in two volumes, and included only two classes 


| ot ballads,—the historical and romantice—both of the olden 


At the reprint in the following year was added 


But before speaking 
of these, we must advert to a circumstance attending the 
| publication of the first two volumes, which attracted no 
| little attention at the time, This was their issuing from 
{the press of the small provincial town of Kelso, and in a 
{style of typography which far surpassed any thing that 
The printer 





Nel t 


due allowance for the exaggerations of poetical tradition, | brothers, David and John, mention was made in an early 


may readily be conceived to have had some foundation 
in history. The Romantic comprehends such legends 


as are current upon the border relating to fictitious and | 
i Of these two classes, there were | 


imaginative adventure, 
no fewer than forty-three old ballads which appeared for | 


| part of our memoir, as being a school-companion of Scott, 


at Kelso. 
quent eminence in his trade, would sufficiently entitle 
him to some notice in these pages. But the close inti- 
macy which afterwards subsisted betwixt Scott and the 


These circumstances, together with his subse+ 


Respecting the manner in which Scott discharged his | the first time in the “ Minstrelsy,’’* if we may credit the | two brothers, James and Jolin, during the greater part of 


self-imposed task, it would be more than superfluous | 
now to examine. It has been said, and truly, that the| 
work contains materials for scores of metrical romances. | 
And this arises, perhaps, not more from the innumerable. | 
singular, romantic, and picturesque incidents, which | 
form the groundwork and are interspersed through the | 
superstructure of most of these ancient effusions; than 
from the circumstance of these the earliest votaries of the | 


muse having, as Scott himself remarks, the first choice | 


. . | 7 = . . | > — q - > - . 
out of the stock of materials which are proper to the art.|every day undergoing a metamorphosis no less destruc-| the subject of our narrative. 


testimony of Mr. Motherwell of Glasgow—himself a poet 
of no mean rank, and a successful gleaner in the same oft-| 
gathered field.t This is certainly, all things considered, | 
a prodigious number; and entitles Scott and his coadju- | 
tors to the everlasting gratitude of their country. For it] 
must be held in mind, that the relics of antiquity thus| 


happily preserved, were in a condition even more pe-| 
rishable than the plate-mail of the heroes whose deeds 


are recorded in them; while they were, at the same time, | 


their mutual lives, and the peculiar circumstances which 
arose out of that connection, render our being somewhat 
particular in our account of both no less expedient than 
proper. 

Mr. Ballantyne’s father was a respectable draper in 
Kelso, and was, or at least considered himself, an indi- 
vidual of no little importance in his native burgh, Of 
his family we know nothing, excepting those members of 
it who were thrown into companionship at school with 
David, the eldest, as al- 


“Thus it happens,” continues he, “that early poets al- tive of their original appearance and character than the | ready mentioned, went to sea, but returned in bad health, 


most uniformly display a bold, rude, original cast of ge-| other suffers from the corroding rust that at once destroys | ad died at an early age. 


niusand expression. ‘They have walked at free-will, and 
with unconstrained steps along the wilds of Parnassus, | 
while their followers move with constrained gesture and | 
forced attitudes, in order to avoid placing their feet 
where their predecessors have stepped before them.” It! 





* This book, which was printed in black letter, in 1508, | 
contains a considerable store of Scotish popular poetry, 
and is supposed to be the earliest surviving specimen of 


the Scotish press. Glasgow, 1827, 





its strength and its identity. But it is Scott himseif| 
whom we have mainly to thank for the perfect state in| 
which we find them,—for freeing them from those muta-| 
tions, corruptions, and spurious interpolations, the natu-| 








*We here include the additional volume published with | 
the reprint of the two first, in 1803. 
+ Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern; with an historical | 
introduction and notes, By William Motherwell. a 





No great cordiality, we are 


* South of the Tweed, it attracted comparatively little 
notice beyond the arena of criticism. “The curiosity of 
the English,” observes Scott, in speaking of its cold re- 
ception amongst them, “ was not mach awakened by 
poems in the rude garb of antiquity, accompanied with 
notes, referring to the obscure feuds of barbarous clans, 
of whose very names civilised history was ignorant.” 
The “ Southron” and the “ civilised world,” came to take 
a deeper interest in these “ barbarous clans” before the 
termination of Scott’s career. 
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told, subsisted betwixt Scott and the three Ballantynes| least valuable of the three, in as far as genuine poetry is 
while at Kelso, chiefly on account of certain consequen-| to be considered. This volume consisted of “ Imitation 
tial airs which, as the sons of one of the principal mer-| of the Ancient Ballad” by modern writers, the pieces 
chants in the place, the brothers thought themselves en-| being founded upon such traditions as may be supposed 
titled to assume towards their compeers. ‘This is a well to have employed the harps of the minstrels in the older 
known characteristic of the mercantile families in all our} times. 

little provincial Scotish burghs, more especially if the) Among these were several pieces by Scott himself, in- 
head of the house happen to exercise some civic func- cluding his “ Glenfinlas” and the “ Eve of St. John,” 
tion, and have a seat in the * Cooncil.” The paltrier) which we have formerly noticed, and which were written 


1 
I 


the place, the more powerful this propensity to preten-| for, and first appeared in Lewis’s “Tales of Wonder.” 
sion. ‘This moral weakness arises from two causes—| There is also a long ballad by Lewis himself, entituled 
first, a want of knowledge of the world; and, secondly, a/* Sir Agilthorn,” which seems to have been regarded by 
lively sense of that obsequious deference to wealth and, the critics of the period as an effusion of transcendent 
office which has generally been held a prominent feature merit, but which, we suspect, will be looked upon at the 
in the national character, and which the poor being ever| present day as little else than a bombastic rhapsody of 


ready to pay, the rich are, of course, ever ready to ex-| extravagant sentiment. But such was the rage of the 
ve scen, remained only about a} day; and Lewis has but too much excuse, as far as the 
quaintance so coldly | universal prevalence of the same species of moral delin- 


act, Scott, as we ha 


twelvemonth at Kelso, but the 

begun, was renewed upon his oceasional visits to that} quency in all ages and countries can prove so, for yoking 
place afterwards, and ultimately ripened into a warm and his genius to the chariot-wheels of fashion. As imita- 
steady friendship. James was at first designed for the tions, strictly so speaking, of our ancient border minstrel- 
law, and served his apprenticeship with a Mr, James! sy, there is little room for disputing that Scott’s own com- 
Potts, writer in Kelso. He afterwards came to Edin-| positions in this supplementary volume are by far the 
bureh, and, as we are informed, entered as a solicitor,| best; but as a modern specimen of pure and simple bal- 
but having only got ene job in the course of two years.| lad poetry, we would perhaps incline to give the palm to 
and no payment for that, he returned to his native town. | Leyden’s “« Mermaid.” The plot or tradition on which 
quite undetermined as to his future line of life, About| that ballad is built, is literally worse than nothing, be- 
that time the tory gentlemen of the county were on the| cause hackneyed and threadbare long before Leyden’s 
eve of starting a newspaper in accordance with their own|dav ; nor has he handled it to the best advantage; but 
political notions, and Mr. Ballantyne’s principles having] the strain flows on in such a rich continuous stream of 
a similar bias, he was offered the editorship. ‘This was} verbal melody, that the meagreness of the sense is com- 
the first acquaintance he formed with the art of printing. | pletely absorbed in the harmony of the sound, and we 
After he had becn some time established in his situation. | cease from the perusal with a long respiration of intense 
his old school-friend, Scott, one day called upon him, and} delight, conjoined with an elevation of feeling such as is 
said,—* Man,” (this seems to have been a habitual term | experienced in listening to the swelling tones of the or- 
of address with Scott, in familiar dialogue i, = Man. van, W hen pouring forth the strains of impassioned and 
James, Pve got a parcel of old border ballads that I wish | unpremeditated devotion. 

you would print for me.” “Me print ! said Mr. Bal-| We can scarcely conceive any thing more finely 
lantyne, “how could I print, who never learned the art;|apostrophic than the opening stanzas of this beautiful 
and, besides. have no types but what are necessary for the} ballad. 

mawapapert” — Thislest diliculty was, however, obviated | “On Jura’s heath how sweetly swell 

by Sir Walter urgency, It happened at that time, that | Vhe murmurs of the mountain bee ! 

an Enalish type-foundi house was pushing its wares] How softly mourns the writhed shell 

through Scotland, and that these wares were of a kind | OF Jura’s shore, its parent sea! 

much superior to what had ever before been seen north | But softer, floating o’er the deep, 

of the Tweed. Of these Mr. Ballantyne was induced to] The mermaid’s sweet sea-soothing lay, 

order a quantity, almost solely for the purpose of print-] That charm’d the dancing waves to sleep 

ing his friend’s ballads. It happened also very for-| Before the bark of Colonsay.” 


SOONOy: SAA: Es aeanly ne 8 principal wormee mae And how full of feverish and uncontrollable passion is 


been a long time in the establishment of the celebrated ‘ ’ . : 29 
<aceapg pang ther ee, CEEOES\ the mermaiden’s response to the captive chieftain’s alle- 
Bensley. and was therefore capable of using his materials : * : ‘ 5 ner ‘ “ 
A, gations of her incapability of participating in the sympa- 
to the best purpose, With these advantages, and the a. 8 ¥ 
« na te thies of human affection,— 

excellent natural taste of Mr. Ba! intvne, which was one 
of his most prominent qualities, together with a remark-| * As cygnet down, proud swell’d her breast; 
ably fine k wove paper, the “ Minstrelsy of the Scot-| Ilereye contess’d the pearly tear ; 
ish Border’ burst upon the astonished eyes of the Scot-} His hand she to her bosom press’d— 
ish public, —a paragon of typographical perfection. In-| Is there no heart for rapture here? 

‘ : | TY, ; - ‘e a) > 
deed, it alimost as fur surpassed, in appearance, the pub-| These limbs, sprang from the lucid sea, 
lications then issuing f.om the Scotish press, as it mi ht! Does no wari blood their currents fill, 

ations the! ssu r ol he scotis ress, as uv = i : ay 
; ‘ \ eee , No heart-pulse riot, wild and free, 

now be reckoned superior to those of New South Wales} Diggs ‘ : =) 099 

: , 1. | To joy, to love’s delirious thrill 7?— 
at the pre sent dav. Asa natural conse juence, the Kelso Jud 
printer was soon in general request in the publishing world,| But we would wander much beyond the limits we 
and in the course of a year or twoafterwards, chiefly, we have assigned ourselves in this memoir, did we pro- 
believe, throuzh the instigation and assistance of Scott, he ceed to quote from, or comment upon, this fascinat- 
was induced to remove to Edinburgh, where he com. ing publication, as our inclination would entice us to 
menced his long and distinguished career as a general! do. 


printer. Of this, however, more hereafter. Suffice it) The second edition of the Minstrelsy experienced 
iat Mr. Ballantyne contributed powerfully,| rather a dull reception, probably from its following the 
FT 


here to say, t Bal 
by his example, to duh 


ise throughout the printing trade first too soon, and the eagerness with which the latter 
of Scotland a taste fur correct and elegant workmanship,| was bought up. It has, however, gone through six or 
t which has since been earried | seven editions, and must unquestionably be regarded as 
toa pitch of excellence rivaling the typography of any/| one of the most valuable accessions to our national liter- 
other part of the globe. Mr. Ballintyne’s brother, John,| ature. The amending, illustrating, and adding to it, 
had, in the mean while, been brought up to his father’s) continued to be a favourite employ ment with Scott through 
trade, but when his brother's reputation and business, as/| life. Mr. Lockhart tells us that he “kept by him, as 
printer in Kelso, increased, he was taken into the print-| long as health permitted him to continue his literary pur- 
ing-ollice #s his clerk. or book-keeper, and subsequently | suits, an interleaved copy of the collection by which his 
accompanied him to Edinburgh, where he soon after) name was first established, inserting such various read- 
opened shop as a bookseller, | ings as chance threw in his way, and enriching his an- 

In 1803, the Minstrelsy was republished with consi-| notations with whatever new lights conversation or 
derable emendations and additions, both in prose and books supplied.” The edition now publishing under Mr. 
verse ; for the interest excited by its first appearance had | 
drawn forth both comments and contributions from many * The reader will find this ballad, and a few others by 
quarters hitherto overlooked. An additional volume was| Leyden, in the first volume of Waldie’s Library, with 
also added, which to some, perhaps, may appear not the| Scott's Memoir of Leyden. —£d, 


previously unknown; 





Lockhart’s superintendence, has, therefore, the recome 
mendation of possessing all these emendations, together 
with much additional information as to incidents, locali- 
ties, &c. supplied by that gentleman himself. Another 
valuable improvement is likewise made in the present 
edition ;—the appending of the music of many of the 
old airs to which the poetry was originally wed. 

Although we have said that, on removing to Ashiesteel, 
in the year 1800, Scott virtually surrendered himself to 
the bent of his genius, and abandoned whatever longings 
he might previously have cherished for professional fame 
and emolument, yet he had by no means come to any de. 
liberate determination within himself on the subject, nor 
was it until the year 1803, after the publication of the 
second edition of his « Minstrelsy,” that the prudence, if 
not necessity, of finally making his election between law 
and literature, was forced on him by a sense of his ripen. 
ing years, (he was then thirty-two), and the prospect 
of an increasing family. This may be regarded as at 
once the most critical and interesting period of Scott’s 
life, and for the reasons which determined his choice, we 
believe our readers will desiderate no better explanation 
than what he gives us himself in his Introduction to the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, written in 1830. 

« At this time,” (1803,) says he, “I stood personally 

in a different position from that which I occupied when 
I first dipt my desperate pen in ink for other purposes 
than those of my profession. In 1796, when I first pub- 
lished the translation from Burger, I was an insulated in- 
dividual, with only my own wants to provide for, and 
having, in a great measure, my own inclination alone to 
consult. In 1803, when the second edition of the Min- 
strelsy appeared, I had arrived at a period of life when 
men, however thoughtless, encounter duties and circum. 
stances, which press considerations and plans of life upon 
the most careless minds. I had been for some time mar- 
ried—was the father of a rising family, and, though fully 
enabled to meet the consequent demands upon me, it 
was my duty and desire to place myself in a situation 
which would enable me to make honourable provision 
against the various contingencies of life. 
“Tt may be readily supposed, that the attempts which 
I had made in literature had been unfavourable to my 
success at the bar. The goddess Themis is, at Edin- 
burgh, and I suppose every where else, of a peculiarly 
jealous disposition. She will not readily consent to share 
her authority, and sternly demands from her votaries, 
not only that real duty be carefully attended to and dis- 
charged, but that a certain air of business shall be ob- 
served even in the midst of total idleness. It is prudent, 
if not absolutely necessary, in a young barrister, to ap- 
pear completely engrossed by his profession; however 
destitute of employment he may be, he ought to pre. 
serve, if possible, the appearance of full occupation. He 
should at least seem perpetually engaged among his law 
papers, dusting them, as it were; and, as Ovid advises of 
the fair, 


‘Si nullus erit pulvis, tamen excute nullum.’ 


«“ Perhaps such extremity of attention is more especial. 
ly required, considering the great number of counsellors 
who are called to the bar, and how very small a proportion 
of them are finally disposed, or tind encouragement, to 
follow the law as a profession. Hence the number of 
deserters is so great, that the least lingering look behind 
occasions a young novice to be set down as one of the 
intending fugitives. Certain it is, that the Scotish Themis 
was at this time peculiarly jealous of any flirtation with 
the muses, on the part of those who had ranged them- 
selves under her banners. “ “ + * 

«“ The reader will not wonder that my open interfer- 
ence with matters of light literature diminished my em- 
ployment in the weightier matters of the law. Nor did 
the solicitors, upon whose choice the counsel takés rank 
in his profession, do me less than justice by regarding 
others among my cotemporaties as fitter to discharge the 
duty due to their clients than a young man who was 
taken up with running after ballads, whether Teutonic or 
national. My profession and I, therefore, came tostand 
nearly upon the footing on which honest Slender con- 
soled himself with having established with Mrs. Anne 
Page. ‘There was no great love between us at the be- 
ginning, and it pleased Heaven to decrease it on farther 
acquaintance!’ I became sensible that the time was 
come when I must either buckle myself resolutely to ‘the 
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toil by day, the lamp by night,’ renouncing all the Deli- 
lahs of my imagination, or bid adieu to the profession of 
the law, and hold another course. 

“TI confess my own inclination revolted from the more 
severe choice, which might have been deemed by many 
the wiser alternative. As my transgressions had been 
numerous, my repentance must have been signalised by 
unusual sacrifices. My father, whose feelings might have 
been hurt by my quitting the bar, had been for two or 
three years dead, so that I had no control to thwart my 
own inclination ; and my income being equal to all the 
comforts, and some of the elegances of life, I was not 
pressed to an irksome employment by necessity, that 
most powerful of motives; consequently I was the more 
easily seduced to choose the employment which was most 
agreeable. This was yet the easier, that in 1800 I had 
obtained the preferment of Sheriff of Selkirkshire, about 
£300 a-year in value, and which was the more agreeable 
to me, as in that county I had several friends and rela- 
tions. But I did not abandon the profession to which I 
had been educated without certain prudential resolutions, 
which, at the risk of egotism, I will here mention,—not 
without the hope that they may be useful to young per- 
sons who may stand in circumstances similar to those in 
which I then stood. 

“In the first place, upon considering the lives and for- 
tunes of persons who had given themselves up to litera- 
ture, or to the task of pleasing the public, it seemed to me 
that the circumstances which chiefly affected their hap- 
piness and character were those from which Horace has 
bestowed upon authors the epithet of the irritable race. 
It requires no depth of philosophic reflection to perceive, 
that the petty warfare of Pope with the dunces of his pe- 
riod could not have been carried on without his suffering 
the most acute torture, such as a man must endure from 
musquitoes, by whose stings he sutlers agony, although 
he can crush them in his grasp by myriads. Nor is it ne- 
cessary to call to memory the many humiliating instances, 
in which men of the greatest genius have, to avenge some 
pitiful quarrel, made themselves ridiculous during their 
lives, to become the still more degraded objects of pity to 
future times. 

“ Upon the whole, as I had no pretension to the genius 
of the distinguished persons who had fallen into such 
errors, I concluded there could be no occasion for imitat- 
ing them in these mistakes, or what I considered as such : 
and, in adopting literary pursuits as the principal occu- 
pation of my future life, I resolved, if possible, to avoid 
those weaknesses of temper which seemed to have most 
easily beset my more celebrated predecessors. 

“ With this view, it was my first resolution to keep as 
far as was in my power abreast of society, continuing to 
maintain my place in general company without yielding 
to the very natural temptation of narrowing myself to 
what is called literary society. By doing so, [ imagined 
I should escape the besetting sin of listening to language 
which, from one motive or other ascribes a very undue 
degree of consequence to literary pursuits, as if they 
were indeed the business rather than the amusement of 
life. The opposite course can only be compared to the 
injudicious conduct of one who pampers himself with 
cordial and luscious draughts until he is unable to endure 
wholesome bitters. Like Gil Blas, therefore, I resolved 
to stick by the society of my commis, instead of seeking 
that of a more literary cast, and to maintain my general 
interest in what was going on around me, reserving the 
man of letters for the desk and the library.” 

It has seldom, if ever, happened, we believe, in the 
annals of literature, that a determination of such a nature 
has been come to under suchcircumstances. The labour- 
ers in the field of letters consisted, until considerably 
later than the period we speak of, almost solely of two 
classes of individuals,—those who took to the occupation 
simply for amusement, self-improvement, or fame; and 
those who adopted it as a profession, or means g sub- 
sistence. Since then, an entirely new sect of literati 
have sprung up, or rather manifested themselves, in Great 
Britain, whose views may be described as an amalgama- 
tion of those of their predecessors, uniting at once the 
objects of pleasure and profit in the pursuit. Nor is it 
difficult to discern the causes in which their existence 
has originated. Much, no doubt, is owing to the natural 
growth of a relish for polite literature in a wealthy, in- 
telligent and cultivated community; but it must be ap- 




















events, and their results, for the last quarter of a century,! fortune, which were, at that period, both frequent in oce 
that it has mainly ensued from the material alterations) currence and uncertain in their results. 
in the political condition of society. ‘The change from! Scutt’s resolution, in short, exhibits a sineular mixture 
a state of protracted and consuming warfare, to that of prudential caution and moral boldness.* There can 
|of profound peace, affected not more the trading and agri-' be little doubt that he was internally stimulated to it b 
cultural interests, than the moral and intellectual facul-| the consciousness of his own powe rs and resources: ao 
ties of the nation,—but in a converse ratio. ‘The two! no man, however unassuming, arrived at Scott’s oan, end 
former experienced a reaction which may not inaptly be! mixing, as he did, so generally in society, but must have 
compared to that state of prostration which the human! the conviction of his own compar itive strength or W ook 
|frame experiences after the unnatural excitation of aj) ness unavoidably forced on him. bE 
| long debauch; and from which it is only now, after eight- He adopted, at the same time, he says, another resolu- 
een years’ tranquillity, if we may venture to hizard the!tion. “I determined that, without shutting my ears to 
assertion, beginning to recover. On the other hand, the! the voice of true criticism, I would pay no regard to that 
sudden closure of those sources of employment and sub-| which assumed the form of satire. I therefore resolved 
|sistence consequent on a state of external warfare, con-! to arm myself with the triple brass of Horace against 
joined with the natural increase of population (unrelieved lall the roving warfare of satire, parody, and alicia ‘ to 
by outward drainage) attendant on a state of peace, com-! laugh, if the jest were a good one; or, if ocherwias, to 
| pulsorily directed men’s minds into new channels of oc-! let it hum and buzz itself to sle ep. It is to the abaeien 
|cupation. In other words, the demand for physical exer-| ance of these rules, (according to my best belief,) that 
jtion and active public talents being stopped, intelle: tual | . ' 
|amusement or effort was necessarily substituted. Inde-| various kinds, I attribute my never having heen entangled 
| pendently of this, the public mind had received too great|in any literary quarrel or controversy ; and, which is a 
la moral impetus to stop with the termination of the causes| more pleasing result, that | have bi en distinguished by 
lin which it originated. ‘The very social misery which| the personal friendship of my most approved contempo- 
ensued contributed to sharpen men’s wits,—driving the! raries of all parties.” 
educated to mental occupation, as a means of earning, It is well, indeed, as it is rare, when authors can adopt 
or ekeing out, a livelihood; and the uneducated into| and keep a resolution like the above; and Scott’s career 
habits of observation, enquiry and reflection, previously | certainly exhibits a most remarkable example of forbear- 
dormant. Need we, in corroboration of our remarks,| ance, moderation, and equanimity. It is true that the 
enumerate individually the host of distinguished recruits | extensive popularity which he almost immediately enjoy- 
from the ranks of Bellona, which have of late years en-| ) balm for whatever 
listed in, and done honour to, those of literature, includ-| annoyance he might experience from the petulant paro- 
ing, as the list does, the names of a Hamivroyn, a Hate.! dists and w ispish ‘om ‘Thumbs of criticism, who assailed 
a Napier, Marrvat, and a Cuamter? Or need we/him; but it may be questioned whether he did not, in 
point to the recent great P litical movements throughout some instances, carry his indillerence, real or atfected, to 
the empire, as evidence of the spirit of investigation and] an unjustifiable extent. 
public sentiment which now pervades even the humblest dignity, nor endurance of injuries that of manly tolera- 
classes of society ? | tion. “The attack made upon him by Byron, in his 
Literature is no longer looked upon, like the stage in} « English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” was so manifest- 
former days, as merely the refuge of those unpossessed | ly wanton and unjust, that Scott was sufficiently warrant- 
of steadiness in following out, or patronage or luck for! ed in leaving his justification in the hands of the publie. 
succeeding in, some more definite profession or trade. It Not so the strictures on his historical nc vels, by Dr, 
{has come to be regarded as a field open to all who cannot} M:Cric, and other commentators of undoubted candour 
find a better market for their talents and acquirements ;| and ability, to whose criticisms he was either altogether 
and the public judgment seems to approve of the hon-| silent, or deigned but a brief and passing reply. But 
ourable competition, The !awyer is no longer reckoned| we are anticipating subjects for examination at a more 
unfit for his brief, the soldier his sword, the sailor his! fitting period of our narrative. 
quadrant, or the merchant his desk, that he can handle | Here, then, we are arrived at the actual commence- 
his pen for the instruction or amusement of his fellow-| ment of Scott's career as an author by profession. He 
men.* was, at this time, thirty-two years of age: a married 
As Scott himself says in the preceding quotation,| man. with two childr« n—a third, the eldest. named 
public feeling was very different at that period when he| Walter, only lived six weeks. He had then lately re- 
decided upon his future occupation for life. Yet. not-| moved from a house in South,t to a more commodious 
withstanding the revolution which has taken place on| one in North Castle street, im which he continued to re- 
the subject, his determination must still be considered as} side, while tn town, up to the time of Mr. Constable’s 
a solecism in the world of letters. He dared to brave| unfortunate failure, in 1825. During the summer, he 
the contumely which then attached to a professional constantly removed to Ashiesteel, until he became pose 
| apostate, without the palliation of private necessity for| sessed of Abbotsford. His parents were both dead. The 
ihis choice; while, at the same time, his pecuniary re-| few members of his father’s family who still survived 
| sources were by no means adequate for the expense of) were far separated from him; and he was, in short ar. 
upholding that style in society, which, equally by birth,| rived at that anxious period of life, when, all the filial 
education, and natural ambition, he felt himself called| and fraternal ties of early home being extinet or disse- 
upon to assume and maintain. He confesses, it is true | vered, a man beholds himself becoming the centre of a 
that he was in no small degree influenced by hopes of a | new world of domestic care and affection, and feels all 
more substantial kind than the chance profits of his lite-| the responsibility attached to that condition. 
rary labours, for ekeing out his income,—determined, as | “ The first fruits of Scott’s defection from the weightier 
he says, to make literature not his crutch, but his staff.| matters of the law was,” 
These consisted in the chance of obtaining, by the in-| the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” but his “Sir Tris- 
terest of his friends, some one of those easy and profit-| trem,” a metrical romance; which, although not an ori- 
able, almost sinecure offices of the law, in which many | gine! composition, yet, from the light which, by the most 
of those who, from want of talent or ambition, fail to| indefatigable research, combined with uncommon dis« 
distinguish themselves in their profession, ultimately find) cernment and sagacity, he threw on its history, and on 
refuge. | the obsolete language in which it was composed, toge- 
Such expectations, however, were necessarily of a pre- | = ° 
carious nature, depeaaing, as they did, for their fulfilment,) * Mr, Allan Cunningham, we observe, assigns as one 
upon the versatile movement of the political wheel Of of Scott's inducements for abandoning his profession, the 
| increase of fortune which he received by the death of his 
father, who expired on 14th April, 1799. 
* It was recently stated in the house of commons, that | lic ve, is a mistake. We have ve ry rece ntly been credibly 
the majority of the reporters for the London new spapers| informed, that he was scarcely one penny richer by that 
consist of half-pay or disbanded naval and military offi-| event. } . 
cers. The most influential of these journals are edited t No. 19, the street flat of which is now a shop at 
by accomplished barristers; and even the most obscure! present occupied by Mr. Douglas, bookseller. His house 
of the provincial prints are, generally speaking, under) in North Castle street was No. 39, now occupied by Mr. 
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ther with an exquisite imitation in the shape of a con-|poem is supposed to have been originally embellished 


clusion to the ancient poem, is well entitled to be ranked 


| with an illumination, for the sake of securing which, the 


amongst his poetical works, and to claim particular no- first leaf has been, in some places, barbarously mutilated, 


tice in this place. 

It would prove a task equally beyond our limits and 
the patience of our readers, were we to enter into the 
discussion respecting the origin of the tale of Sir Tris- 
trem, which has employed the pens and addled the brains | 
of antiquaries for many generations. Its national origin 
has been claimed by most continental countries, as well 
as England and Scotland: and that legends of a similar 
charact . and bearing on the 
the former, lk 
is universally admitted. Scott himself shows that such 


same incidents, existed in 


ng previous to the time of the Scotish bard, 


a story was popular both in French an | German, ante- 


cedent to that period, and it has since been proved, In 


an erudite work published in 1821, on the remains of | 
the middle ages, by Von der Hagen, that a romance of 


Sir Tristrem even existed in the Greek language so early 





aa the thirteenth cent iry. 

But the principal cause of confusion respecting the 
authorship of the existing English version of Sir Tris- 
trem, secins to have been a work ent tlhed “a Chronicle 
of Cornwall,” and said to be written by one “ Thomas 
of Brittany,’—some supposing this Thomas, and not 
Thomas of Ercildounec, to be the real author,—others 


identifying them as the same individual. 
That such a chronicle did exist, which detailed the 


legend of Sir Tristreim, is suiliciently proved by the re- 


ferences made to it "V the « arly writers of other coun- 
tries; and Scott, in his introduction to the romance, 
states his firm belief that Thomas of Brittany and Tho- 
mas of Ercildoune are one and the same. ‘This, how- 
ever, secins to be doubted by the learned antiquary, 


Mr. Ellis, chiefly on account of a discrepancy of dates, 


which the s Ippo itton neces sarily impli s in the intro- 
ductory essay of Scott himself; and Mr. Lockhart, in 
his pretatory remarks to the ¢ lition just published (1833) 





unhesitatingly pronounces the identity impossible.— 
That Thomas of Ercildoune,”’ says he, ‘was well 
known in Ene/and as a romance Writer, is established 


beyond all doubt, } 





the words of De Brunne— 


‘T see in song of sedgeing tale 

Of Erceldoune.’———— 
And that Ae is the Tomas who framed that ‘sedgeing 
tale’ (tale for recitation) of Tristrem, which had the 


‘steem over gestes,’ appears to be hardly less certain. 


Assured yt hat'Thomas could never have been the Bre- 
ton’s Chronicler if Cornwall,” &e This observation 
of Mr. Lockhart is made in answer to an attempt made 
by Mr. Price, (edit of the Svo edition of Warton’s 
History of English Poetry, published in 1824,) to dis- 
pute the claim of ‘Thomas of Ercildoune to the author- 
ship of Sir ‘Tristrem. Strange enough, Mr. Lockhart 


does not seem to be aware that his argument cuts two 
ways, striking equally at Scott's theory of identity and 
Mr. Price’s of distinctiveness. 

Where such authorities differ, it would be presump- 
tuous in us to meddle; and we can only say, that, what- 
ever may become of Scott’s theory of identity, it appears 
to be admitted by all antiquartes of any competent au- 
thority,—Mr. Price excepted,—that he has succeeded in 
demonstrating, with great clearness, the romance edited 
by him to be the production of the Bard of Ercildoune, 
—usually termed * The Khymer,;” although the tale 
on which it is founded belungs to a much earlier date, 
and even the o:iginal manuscript be not in his hand- 


writing, And if Seott’s position be admitted, it esta- 
blishes the remarkable fact, that the earliest known poem, 
in the English language, as well as the purest existing 
model] of the language, and taste of our ancestors, was 
composed by a native of the Lowlands of Scotland. 


Of this ancient poem, 
which the literary world has been so much divided, only 
one ancient copy is known to exist. It was presented, 
along with many other curious literary per pteae to 
the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh, in 1744, Alex- 
ander Boswell of Auchinleck, a lord of session’ fe the 
title of Lord Auchinleck, and father of James Boswell, 
the biographer of Johnson, Of its previous history, 
nothing whatever known. It forms a thick quarto 
volume, containing 334 leaves; and, besides Sir ‘Tris- 
trem, contains forty-three other distinct pieces of poetry, 
most of them mere fragments. ‘Ihe beginning of each 


concerning the authenticity of 


}and in others torn out altogether. It is written on parch- 
ment, in a clear and distinct hand, and the character is 
supposed, by the ablest antiquaries, to belong to the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century. The pieces are 
written in various measures of verses, and there are also 
‘several variations in the handwriting; but, from the 
poems regularly following each other, there is no reason 
to suppose that any of the manuscript belongs to a later 
lor earlier period than the rest. “ Many circumstances 
lead us to conclude,” says Scott, “ that the manuscript 
j has been written in an Anglo-Norman convent. That 
it has been compiled in England there can be little doubt. 
Every poem which has a particular local reference con- 
‘cerns South Britain alone. Not a word is to be found 
in the collection relating particularly to Scotish affairs.” 
| Many of the minor poems and fragments appended to 
iSir T'ristrem are of a particularly curious character. 
| Among the rest is one entitled the History of Adam and 


his descendants, which, according to the writer, is of 


very high antiquity, being compiled by no more modern 
a personage than Seth— 


‘Tho Seth hadde writen Adame’s liif 
And Eve’s, that was Adam’s wiif 
Right in thilke selve stede, 

Ther Adam was won to bide his bede.” 


Seth is said to have deposited his manuscript in 
Adam’s oratory, where it remained till discovered by 
Solomon, who, however, not being so expert in deci- 
phering unintelligible characters as some of our modern 
antiquaries, could make nothing of it without superna- 
tural assistance. All these minor pieces are conjectured, 
with probability, to be the compositions of the Rhymer, 
but preserved and compiled after his death by others; 
is, fromm some passages in the manuscript, it is evident 
that it was not completed before the year 1330,—nearly 
forty years after the utmost limit assigned by any anti- 
quary to the bard’s existence. 

Of the manner in which Scott executed his task as 
‘editor, it is unnecessary now to speak. 





Scott himself has shown himself scarcely less entitled to 
the soubriquet,—nay, he has infused a sweetness and 
pathos into his imitatory stanzas which are not surpassed, 
if equalled, in any part of the rude original. As, for 
example, where his maiden wife brings to him the false 
report respecting the colours hoisted by Ganghardin on 
his return with Ysonde:— 


«“Sche weneth to ben awrake 
Of Tristrem the trew, 
Sche seyth,—* Thai ben blake, 
As piche is thare hewe.’ 
Tristrem threw him bake, 
Trewd Ysonde untrewe, 
His kind hert it brake, 
And sindrid in two; 
Above, 
Cristes mercie him take! 
He dyed for true love.” 


And again in the concluding stanza, where the faithful 
Ysonde yields up her spirit on the body of her deceased 
lover:— 


“ Fairer ladye ere 
Did Britannye never spye, 
I wiche murning chere 
Making on heighe : 
On Tristreme’s bere, 
Doun con she lye; 
Rise agayn did sche nere, 
But thare con sche dye 
For wae :— 
Swiche lovers als thei 
Never shall be mae!” 


We have only a few words to add on this branch of our 
subject, respecting the author of the ancient poem. 
Thomas of Ercildoune derived his territorial name from 
the village of Ercildoune, in the county of Berwick, situ- 
ated on the banks of the Leader, about two miles above 
its junction with the Tweed, and now well known by the 
modern appellation of Earlstoun. This village was in 


The ablest of} ancient times of considerable importance, as being occa- 


jour literary antiquaries have long since borne testimony | sionally the residence of royalty, and more than one royal 
jto the extraordinary diligence and sagacity with which | deed still exists subscribed at “Ercheldun,” or “ Er- 


the materials were collected, investigated, and arranged. | cheldu.” 


One of these is the foundation charter of Mel- 


° ° ° | re ° . 
His introduction shows that he sought for information |rose Abbey, granted by King David I., and dated in June 


from every quarter where it was possible to obtain it,— | 1136. 


from the early historians and poets of foreign countries 


other MSS., mouldering unheeded and unknown. 


explanatory notes and glossary, which were appended to| | poet also. 


At the western point of the village still stand the 


ruins of a tower which was the residence of the earliest 
as well as his own,—from tradition,—from charters, and | Scotish poet,—and from what we have said, as far as the 


The | mere language at least is concerned, the earliest English 


He was possessed of considerable landed pro- 


the work, were most copious and s satisiactory. “Of the| |perty, as appears by a charter (still in existence ) granted 


last,” observes Mr. Ellis, “ 

explains whatever is not inexplicable; and that we cou 
pl hate ot inexplicabl nd that we could 

f we wished to do so, point out above three or four 


not, 





| 


it is sufficient to say, that it by his son, of the family estate, after his death, to the 


Trinity-house of Soultra. Many evidences, indeed, still 


|exist to prove that he was, in his own time, a person of 


passages where the sagacity of the editor appears to have | high distinction; associating with noblemen and other 


been foiled by the author’s obscurity. 


With regard to dignitaries ; testing important documents, with other cir- 


the notes, they contain almost an infinite variety of curi- | cumstances, implying an elevated rank in society. It is 


ous information, 


sep and we are persuaded that they would afford | 
! uch amusement even to those readers who may be too} 
indolent to derive any from the superannuated poetry of | | respecting his personal identity. 


‘Thomas of Ercildoune. We must therefore conclude, 
as we began, by expressing our regret that the very limit- 
ed and scanty edition now printed will preclude many 





| ae . . 
jno doubt of its correctness. Many modern antiquaries, 


vhich had been hitherto unknown or|the more singular, therefore, that so much doubt should 


exist respecting his real surname, which circumstance 
seems to be the prime cause of all the confusion 
An unvarying tra- 
dition assigns to ow the name of Learmont; and all 
s time seem to have entertained 





from possessing a work which has been compiled w ith | |again, consider his name to have been Rhymer, which, it 
much labour, and which is no less creditable to the taste | |is ascertained, was a proper name in the Merse at that 


and genius, than to the learning of the editor. 


| period. In the charter just named, his son designates 


The concluding verses of the romance, by Scott him- | himself Filius et heres Thome Rhymour de Erceldoun ; 
self, afford sufficient evidence of the ardour and success | and he is so named in other old documents. But it would 
with which he studied the language, turns of expression, | be useless here to enter farther into a discussion, which 


and had even contrived to catch the very spirit of the 
romantic feeling of the olden time. One chief peculiarity 
of this old poem, it will be observed, is the singularity 


| probability of ever being satisfactorily settled. 


| 


has hitherto baffled all research, and which there is little 


The anecdotes concerning the Rhymer, which have 


of the versification and rhythm, which are perfectly unique | ‘been handed down to us, relate principally to his pro- 
both in ancient or modern verse, and presents such mani- | | phetic character ; and many of his predictions, with their 
fest difficulties in the expressions of poetical sentiment, | fulfilment, are spoken of by Wintour, Barbour, Fordun, 
or even of dry narrative, as to render the adoption of it at} and others of our earliest Scotish writers. But the story 


so early a period of letters, and with a language scarcely 
formed, no slight matter of marvel. It is conjectured by | 


| 


by which he has been long most familiarly known, is his 
| reputed amour with the queen of Faery, whom he wooed 


Scott, indeed, that it was mainly from his selection of a |and won beneath the famed Eildon tree, and accompanied 
measure so broken and difficult, and the ease with which |to her own dominions, where he resided for several years. 
he wrought with it, that the Bard of Ercildoune acquired | The traditional tale, which was rendered into verse by 





‘the distinguishing appellation of «The Rhymer.” If so, | Scott, and introduced into the “ Border Minstrelsy,” bears, 




























































































